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General Articles 


Honesty and Consecration—Dr. Paul Tillich shortly before his 
death examined honesty in structure and the consecration of 
church buildings which enable people "to contemplate the holy in 
the midst of their secular life" 


Norway’s Fascinating Stave Churches—Centuries-old expressions 
executed in wood are enveloped in values of tested durability 


What Education Means to Architects’ Wallets—A survey linking 
textbooks with bankbooks yields conglomerate views of 92 archi- 
tects in the Cincinnati area 


Color and the Sense of Space—A widely known color specialist 
tells architects to let their spirits soar. But be knowing in the doing, 
cautions consultant Faber Birren 


Is What Is Good for General Motors Good for Architecture?—A 
question stemming from events in the field of management in the 
past 30 years, events guided by findings in psychology 


UD Worksheet 7: Downtown Parking Lot Edges—Trouble with 
surface parking lots or parking buildings is that they interrupt 


New Twists in Financing—The donor and foundation are not the 
only routes; sheer resourcefulness can often be useful in preserv- 
ing the structural heritage 


Getting Civil Defense Into Codes—Relaxation of normal occu- 
pancy limits in times of emergency highlights a study 


News Features 


Big Little Monument—A New Yorker trying to decide on a suit- 
able memorial to his father hits upon a little, little park 


Getting Along with Oneself—Quality control is big in manufac- 
turing, and big it should be in building "manufacturing" 


Departments 

Comment & Opinion 96 Books 
Newslines 102 Calendar 
Necrology 104 Letters 


Unifinished Business 


Cover: Colors can be related to forms—the square for red, the triangle 
for yellow and the circle for blue (p. 58). 


LOOKING AHEAD TO APRIL 


Capitol Controversy in Focus: In its most recent policy state- 
ment on the matter, the AIA left no doubt about its stand on 
the proposal to extend the West Front of the United States 
Capitol. Should this happen, the Institute maintains, “we will 
have buried the last of those walls that date from the early 
years of the Republic and will have obscured a part of our 
history that can never be repaired.” A knowledgeable man on 
Washington and its architecture, Francis D. Lethbridge ata, 
sets out to put the issue in proper historical perspective. 


American Spirit of Urbanism: “Player with railroads and the 
Nation’s Freight Handler; Stormy, husky, brawling, City of 
the Big Shoulder,” are oft-quoted lines from Carl Sandberg's 
"Chicago." All that and much more was uncovered by a 
Graham Foundation Fellow who made a year-long study of 
Chicago's central area and came up with some recommenda- 
tions for its restructuring. His method of approach might 
very well suggest ways in which architects and other profes- 


Seeing Is Creating: Morley Bear probes with eyes and camera 
—and the results become art in the true sense. This year's 
winner of the AIA's Architectural Photography Medal is 
equally at home with the simple things of life, as demon- 
strated by an eight-page portfolio of his work. 


Better Cities for Whom? Daniel Patrick Moynihan, former 
assistant secretary of labor, compares the relative prestige of 
two American concepts: liberty and equality. The latter, he 
says, “simply isn't in our bone and blood . . . and you ignore 
[the phenomenon] at your peril. We ignore it at the peril of 
the commonwealth.” 


An Educated Man: What the profession desperately needs 
are trained specification writers, whose education should be 
broadened to emphasize practical applications of theoretical 
principles. This and other views are put forth by a member 


sionals can survey their own communities. 


of the AIA Committee on Specifications, 
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St. Mary's School 
and Parish Hall, 
Hammond, Indiana 


Architects: Bachman 
and Bertram, 
Hammond, Indiana 


When scarce school dollars dictate "multi-purpose" areas — 


specify Northern Hard Maple, for 


lowest yearly floor cost, by far! 


When your multi-purpose areas are floored with foot-friendly 
Northern Hard Maple, your building dollars take multiple-duty 
truly in stride. You have a floor that is superior to any for SPORTS 
poured-in-place floor or synthetic floor covering. You can use 

it freely for cafeteria or lunchroom service, as well as for every 
sport, social or school function . . . including roller skating. m 

It is beautiful It is bright, cheerful, resilient, sanitary. Its 
endurance is prodigious. It adds much to the building's 
structural strength. Architect William J. Bachman observed of 
this floor: *We find it gives proper resilience for all types of 
play — the only satisfactory floor for basketball and similar 
sports. Given reasonable care and proper finish, it will outlast all 
composition flooring." (Actually, Northern Hard Maple floors 
normally outlast the building). = JUST OUT — latest list for 

of MFMA-approved floor finishes, tested by our official CLASS z 
independent laboratories. Write for it, and for newly REVISED ACTIVITIES Te 
GRADING RULES and Standard MFMA Flooring 
Specifications. See SWEET’S (Arch. 13h/Ma) for full 
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NORTHERN Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
A! iation, hi 
HARD MAPLE Suite 159 - OSHKOSH, WIS. 54901 
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dete ci 
COMMENT & OPINION 


A Man for All Faiths: The impact 
of the late Paul Tillich, whose 
probing into religious art and archi- 
tecture is this month’s lead-off 
article, was demonstrated in the 
January 21 edition of Common- 
weal. 

In offering a Protestant view- 
point in the liberal Catholic semi- 
monthly, Robert McAfee Brown 
declared “that Tillich, by the very 
breadth and catholicity of his con- 
cerns, was dealing with material 
no theologian of whatever con- 
fessional stance could afford to 
ignore.” 

The piece is recommended for 
its contribution to ecumenical 
thought. Speaking of that move- 
ment, it brings to mind the Inter- 
national Ecumenical Congress on 
Religion, Architecture and the 
Visual Arts, which will be held in 
New York City in the summer 
of 1967. It will consider the "in- 
decision and uncertainty" which 
leads to “bizarre and nihilistic ex- 
pressions in religious art and 
architecture"—the very heart of 
Dr. Tillich’s presentation in the 
current AIA JOURNAL. 


The URD Bandwagon: Making a 
significant contribution to the cam- 
paign for underground residential 
distribution (URD) is the National 
Electrical Contractors Association. 
The December issue of its official 
publication Qualified Contractor 
devoted 15 pages to the subject, 
citing beauty, safety and weather- 
proofing—in that order—as key 
reasons for the advanced growth in 
the burial of electric wires. 
Contractors’ viewpoints were 
followed by some comments of 
the Institute’s own Robert J. Cowl- 
ing AIA, director of Technical 
Programs. The Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration came in for 
its share of plaudits because of its 
cooperation in the URD program. 


Architecture a la Rockefeller: The 
truth will out, even when it in- 
volves the first family of our 
most populated state. Nelson A, 
Rockefeller, upon receiving an 
AIA citation, admitted he is a 
“frustrated architect.” But he 
showed little frustration about his 
stand on design in his acceptance 
remarks when he said: “I believe 
that we in New York State are at 
a unique moment in the history of 
our building for the future—and we 
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are reaching out to ask that you 
[architects] give us your best.” 

More specifically, the Governor 
went on to comment on the recom- 
mendations that emerged from a 
conference of the New York State 
Council on the Arts. One proposal 
would initiate, at the university 
level, programs and courses on 
architecture and the environmental 
arts to emphasize their significance 
to and effect on society. 


At the Old Ball Game: Drop in on 
almost any kind of meeting these 
days and you can take odds that 
the subject of stadiums—recently 
completed or proposed—will come 
up for discussion in the halls, if not 
from the podium. And Pittsburgh’s 
urban transportation conference 
(see Newslines) was no exception. 

Robert Sommerville, president 
of the Atlanta Transit System, who 
surprised his audience by stating 
that his operation has been gain- 
ing passengers—2 million more in 
1965 than in 1964—had some 
things to say about the new Atlanta 
Stadium (Heery & Heery-Finch, 
Alexander, Barnes, Rothschild & 
Paschal, Associated Architects and 
Engineers). 

From the outset, Sommerville 


explained, traffic patterns were 
based on transit carrying a sub- 
stantial number of spectators. They 
will see, if Atlanta has its way, the 
baseball Braves (seating capacity: 
51,500) this spring and the football 
Falcons (58,000) this fall, both 
National League teams. 

For every event last summer 
and fall, mainly minor league and 
exhibition contests, the system of- 
fered shuttle service from down- 
town Atlanta to the stadium. “For 
the largest events, we really poured 
it on,” Sommerville added, “to the 
point that of the biggest crowd to 
attend, we carried no less than 26 
percent of the spectators in 204 
buses.” 


Mr. HUD and the Press: Robert C. 
Weaver’s mid-February engage- 
ment at the National Press Club 
took on more than usual signifi- 
cance for it marked his first ap- 
pearance there as secretary of 

Housing and Urban Development 
(see Newslines) . 

The Secretary confined — his 
formal remarks to creative feder- 
alism, which “stresses local initia- 
tive, local solutions to local prob- 
lems.” One aspect of that concept, 
the Demonstration Cities program, 
will emphasize “not only the 
highest regard for architecture 
and design but also the critical in- 
terplay of building and spaces.” 

Dr. Weaver quite frankly could 
not answer a good many of the 
questions that followed since they 
were concerned with HUD's organ- 
izational structure, the blueprint 
for which would be announced be- 
fore the end of the month, he 
promised. 

Before he was put on the firing 
line, the Secretary warned the 
newsmen that even if he could not 
answer all the inquiries, at least 
he would *dispose" of them. The 
concensus seemed to be that he 
had come through his initial press 
encounter with flying colors. 


Rockvilles Growing Recognition: 


The subject of the JouRNAL's 
cover last September got another 
plug when the American Institute 
of Planners presented its 1965 
Honor Award for a city of less 
than 50,000 population to Rock- 
ville, Maryland. Its achievements 
are the result of a "municipal 
teams" approach and the budget 
since 1961 has included provisions 
to revise and improve the master 
plan adopted the previous year. 
The JouRNAL article dealt ex- 
clusively with the urban design 
contract drawn up between Rock- 
ville and its consulting architects. 
ROBERT E, KOEHLER 
Editor 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT = 


Addition to St. Pashal's School and Friary. Rustication strips used vertically and horizontally. 


CLEAN TRIM ONES ABOVE AND BELOW 


Low cost architectural concrete 


RESEARCH INSURES RESULTS 


Practicability and construction economy are fundamen- 
tal to good design. Through research and testing, we 
develop architectural finishes poured in form liners of 
plastic, cardboard, and plastic-coated plywood. To insure 
results, we research i in the laboratory, test on the job site. 

We invite your suggestions and welcome your inquiries 
on new product development and existing techniques. 
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Week after week, year after year, Symons Research 
Laboratory develops new products and techniques for 
architectural concrete, poured-in-place. 

Utilizing Symons Steel-Ply Forms as the basic sys- 
tem, the research objective is to help architects achieve 
the ultimate goal of outstanding design with construc- 
tion economy. 


THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR CONCRETE 


Concrete, strong from the beginning, grows stronger 
every year. As much as 20% increase in strength has 
been noted in the first five years. Because there is no 
substitute for strength, there is no substitute for 
concrete. 

Concrete is less costly than other materials. It’s 
maintenance free. It offers complete freedom of design. 
That’s pay concrete, today, is the preferred building 
material. 


Aan FORMING EQUIPMENT 
M, SYMONS MFG. COMPANY 


152 EAST TOUHY AVE., DES PLAINES, ILL. 60018 
CYPRESS 6-2251 + CHICAGO PM: SPRING 5-5060 
MORE SAVINGS WITH SYMONS 


Designed for schools... 
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without maintenance men 


Von Duprin 77 series exit devices. Built to take a beating Von Duprin representative or write for our fully detailed 
. . . not maintenance time and money. Drop-forged Catalog Bulletin 631. Specify the Von Duprin 77 drop- 
bronze. Rim, mortise lock or vertical rod type. See your forged device... . then forget it. Maintenance men do. 


Won Duprinep 


VON DUPRIN DIVISION * VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INC. » 402 W. MARYLAND ST. * INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46225 
VON DUPRIN LTD. - 903 SIMARD ST. - CHAMBLY, QUEBEC 
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HUD Undertakes Massive Challenge with Weaver 
In Charge and President Pushing Urban Goals 


“It is the beginning of an excit- 
ing adventure,” said the President 
of the United States. "We are set- 
ting out to make our cities places 
where the good life is possible.” 

The Presidents enterprising 
words following the administration 
of the oath of office to Dr. Robert 
C. Weaver, 58, as secretary of the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and Dr. Robert C. 
Wood, 42, as under secretary. 

Said Lyndon B. Johnson of his 
new Cabinet member: "No one 
has borne such a challenge before." 

One week later, in his message 
to Congress on improving the na- 
tion's cities, Mr. Johnson warned 
of dire consequences if that chal- 
lenge is not met. Then he proposed 
a strenuous Demonstration Cities 
program aimed at eliminating blight 
“in the entire demonstration area.” 

Meantime, Weaver and aid 
were busily organizing HUD, mind- 
ful of the President's desire that 
the department fill “modern urban 
needs—rather than fitting new pro- 


grams into the old and outworn 
patterns.” 
The Secretary’s lieutenants in- 


es Wood, chairman of 
MIT's political science department 
and head of a Presidential commit- 
tee that studied the organization 
of HUD: 

Commissioner Philip N. Brown- 


stein, 48, of the Federal Housing 
Administration, appointed assist- 


ant secretary for financial manage- 
ment in charge of private mortgage 
market programs; also serving as 
federal housing commissioner. 


proposed 14 guidelines, one of 
which says: 

“The demonstration should make 
major improvements in the quality 
of the environment. There must be 
a high quality of design in new 
buildings, and attention to man's 
need for open spaces and attractive 
landscaping." 

The six-year program involving 


Leaders of the HUD team, from left: Wood, Weaver, Haar and Brownstein. 


Charles M. Haar, 45, Harvard 
University law professor, authority 
on land planning and use and a 
member of the Wood committee, 
appointed as assistant secretary for 
metropolitan planning. 

William B. Ross, 38, a career 
government employee named deputy 
under secretary for planning pro- 
grams and evaluations. 

“These men," Mr. Johnson said, 
"working with Mr. Weaver and Mr. 
Wood will, I believe, form a first- 
rate team." 

The demonstration projects could 
have vast importance to the future 
of urban America. The President 


Leaning Backward to Comply with Setback Law 


The National Maritime Union's 
Health, Training and Recreation 
Center embodies a novel solution 
to New York's setback regulations. 

The 11-story, steel-framed struc- 
ture fronting on 17th Street, mid- 
way between 8th and 9th Avenues, 
declines 82 degrees off the prop- 
erty line. 

A Manhattan structure can climb 
85 feet vertically from its street 
boundary but must be set back 20 
feet for the next rise. 

This 1l-story structure which 
slopes back to avert the stagger 
was designed by New Orleans archi- 
tect Albert C. Ledner, ala, in 
association with Furman & Furman 
of New York. 


60 to 70 cities (more than 800 
cities are joined currently with the 
federal government in urban re- 
newal programs) envisages an out- 
lay of $2.3 billion. 

Demonstrations would have to 
be big enough to “arrest blight and 
decay in entire neighborhoods,” 
the President said, and thorough 
enough “to make use of every 
available social program.” 

The demonstration effort has two 
phases—one of federal aid to help 
cities plan their demonstration proj- 
ects; the other, the comprehensive 
demonstration programs themselves. 

The program was hailed by In- 
stitute President Morris Ketchum 
Jr. FAIA as a gateway “to great 
achievement” in the reshaping of 
the nation's cities. “We need plans 
like this if we are to have sound 
urban growth,” Ketchum said. 


transit 


Ideas, Needs Plentiful 
At Pittsburgh Event 


Ideas were abundant and en- 
thusiasm high as an international 
gathering in Pittsburgh last month 
addressed itself to travel systems for 
burgeoning metropolitan areas. 

The 2% days of intensive discus- 
sion drew a sprinkling of repre- 
sentatives of several foreign coun- 


Continued on page 12 
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State Office Building No. 12. Campus Site, Albany, N. Y. Eggers & 
Higgins—architects. Rosoff Bros., Inc., and Foster-Newman Con- 
tracting Company—builders. Ceramic Veneer units x28" in 
thicknesses of 144” and 2" were specified for lobbi alator lob- 
bies, corridors and cafeteria. Mottled gray, green, blue, yellow and 
a bright red were the colors selected for various areas faced with 
Ceramic Veneer throughout the buildings six floors including 


basement. 


* c d 


Ho «dasa 


Where versatility, cleanliness, minimum maintenance and durability are prerequisites 
in a quality facing material, Ceramic Veneer has no equal. With it you can create color- 
ful smooth surfaces, polychrome panels, perforated facades, ornamental sculpture or 
bas-relief. There are virtually no restrictions on your choice of form, color or texture, 
because each unit, large or small, for exteriors or interiors, is custom-made to your 
specifications. From design-ability to desirability, from attractive initial cost to ease and 
economy of maintenance, Ceramic Veneer, the modern architectural terra cotta, is in a 
class by itself. Construction detail, data, advice and estimates on preliminary sketches 
involving the use of Ceramic Veneer will be furnished promptly without charge. Write today. 
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Columns and Walls Faced with Ceramic Veneer! 


FEDERAL 
SEABOARD 
TERRA COTTA 
CORPORATION 


10E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Plant at Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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Newslines from page 10 


tries and a horde of attendees from 
this nation—despite more than a 
sprinkling of snow. 

There were on hand, in fact, 
nearly 1,300 registrants from the 
United States despite snow-clogged 
roads and snarled airline and rail 
schedules. Little wonder. 

As the chairman of the event— 
the first International Conference 
on Urban Transportation—put it: 

“No less than 34 major cities in 
the US alone require urgent atten- 
tion to the problems of urban trans- 
portation if they hope to survive as 
healthy and prosperous communi- 
ties in the future." And, warned the 
chairman, Dr. J. C. Warner, presi- 
dent emeritus of Carnegie Tech, the 
big cities are forecast to get bigger 
—and bigger. 

J. Stanley Purnell, chairman of 
the Urban Transportation Council 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Pittsburgh, conference 
sponsor, talked about problems 
compounded: 

“In recent years more than 450 
private transportation companies in 
this country have gone out of busi- 
ness or have been sold to the munic- 
ipalities they served. And this has 
happened while the néed for ade- 
quate public transportation has been 
increasing daily." 

Who Foots the Bill? Neverthe- 
less, optimism prevailed throughout 
the conference, and a number of 
often opposing points of views 
emerged. Some of them: 

* Free transit service as advocated 
by Robert L. Sommerville, presi- 
dent of the Atlanta "Transit System, 
could be financed by adding, say, : 
dollar a month on water and elec- 
tric bills. 

* More than adequate financing 
and a variety of methods are avail- 
able, but publicly owned systems 
may have the advantage in obtain- 
ing funds because of the tax-exempt 
status of their bonds. 

* Users, nonusers and elected gov- 
ernment officials alike must be con- 
vinced of the necessity to pay for 
public transit, as in the case of the 
San Francisco Bay Area Rapid 
Transit District, where a system 
goes into operation in 1968. 

* Balanced systems of transporta- 
tion, designed specifically for each 
of the nation's urban regions, would 
include the "right mix" of automo- 
bile, bus and rail. 

* Restraint of the automobile, 
where alternate systems are readily 
available, might involve issuing of a 
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LCN 


for modern door control 


PLASTER 


SECTION 


Construction Details 
for LCN overhead concealed door closer 
installation shown in photograph 


The LCN series 5010 closer's main points: 


1 Efficient, full rack-and-pinion, two-speed 
control of the door 

2 Fully hydraulic, with highly stable fluid 
giving uniform operation over a wide range 
of high and low temperatures 

3 Easily adjustable general speed, latch 
speed, back-check and spring power (may 
be increased 50%) 

4 Double lever arm provides maximum 
power to overcome winds and drafts 

5 Available in regular, hold-open and fusi- 
ble link release arm styles j 


Full description on request 
or see Sweet's 1966, Sec. 19e/Lc 


C 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
A Division of Schlage Lock Company 
Canada: LCN Closers of Canada, Ltd. 

P. O. Box 100, Port Credit, Ontario 


PHOTO: St. Henry Church, Gresham, Oregon; 
Franks & Norman, Architects 
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special license, costing so much 
per day, for circulation in a speci- 
fied area, or imposing a tax on 
downtown parking space. 

* Public transport should be reor- 
ganized so as to create single au- 
thorities responsible for its develop- 
ment over the whole urban area, 
such as has been done by the Mas- 


receives first Urban Transportation 
Award from Richard K. Mellon for 
his work on high-speed passenger rail- 
road act, which will provide corridor 
of mass transit between Boston and 
Washington, D.C. 


sachusetts Bay Transportation Au- 
thority. 

* Creation of a federal department 
of transportation, endorsed by Alan 
S. Boyd, under secretary of com- 
merce for transportation, and other 
speakers, would eliminate the “frag- 
mented approach” brought about by 
35 federal agencies now dealing 
with transportation. 

* Japan's New Tokaido Line, con- 
struction of which was recorded in 
a movie shown the conferees, is 
“one of the great technological and 
educational developments of the 
20th century,” yet the US has failed 
to appreciate its lessons. 

Finding the Ideal. Conference 
keynoter Leland Hazard, board 
member of the Port Authority of 
Allegheny County, outlined three 
axioms for ideal urban transit: 

* Its vehicles must run on exclusive 
rights-of-way. 

* [ts systems of exclusive rights-of- 
way must be as coextensive with, 
and ubiquitous within, the real 
community as topography and 
technology permit. 

* Its services must be regular and 
frequent, it must be esthetically 
pleasing and its fares must be such 
that anyone can afford them. 

“Each of these axioms,” Hazard 
declared, “calls for rapid transit. 

“There is a difference between 
mass transit and rapid transit—a 
simple but fundamental difference. 
Mass transit may mean simply that 
a significant number of people move 
in vehicles, buses, for example, 
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which will carry 50 persons past a 
single point per unit of time, as dis- 
tinguished from the private auto- 
mobile which carries an average of 
1.5 persons past the same point in 
the same time. But bus travel com- 
mingled with private automobile and 
truck travel can be no more rapid 
than the whole assortment of low- 
powered, high-powered, under- 
loaded, overloaded, flat-tired, dead- 
engined, longitudinal complex." 

Hazard pointed out that the term 
"rapid transit" does not necessarily 
imply high speed but must mean 
separation from all other traffic. 

As for the second axiom, Hazard 
said ubiquity would involve a fun- 
damental breakthrough in the 
nature of the transit vehicle itself 
and of its operation. 

"Here is the challenge," the key- 
noter declared. “Do we have the 
wit to get rapid transit out of the 
ground? Do we have the engineer- 
ing imagination to translate lower 
weight cars into lower costs through- 
out the whole system; to make 
bridges across rivers, structures 
winding up hills, loops, and loops 
within loops, spindling compared 
with the massive structures we are 
accustomed to for railway bridges 
and  six-to-eight-lane automobile 
bridges. Can we make total rapid 
transit costs decline exponentially 
with the reduction in the weight of 
the car?" 

Those Auto Shrines. Getting back 
to the subject of the automobile, 
Hazard said: “There are still pavers 
and trafficists who think we can put 
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Skybus vehicles, designed by Eliot Noyes & Associates for Westinghouse 


"Now when I say that a rapid 
transit system must be esthetically 
pleasing," Hazard said of his third 
axiom, "I mean it must be some- 
thing more than just a means of re- 
ducing commuting time, important 
as that is; it must comport in grace 
and elegance with all those rich 
stores of art and architecture which 
bespeak man's ageless reach for 
truth and beauty." 

Abramovitz and Subways. Max 
Abramovitz FAIA, who moderated 
the panel “Transportation and the 
Balanced City—2000 A.D.,” made 
this observation about his home 
town: “New York moves into its 
own core 34% million people a day, 
as big as the city of Chicago. Of 
these, 850,000 move between 8 and 
9 a.m. Nine percent come by car 
and taxi, 11 percent by commuter 
railroad, 72 percent by subway. 

"Now, they have researched this 
fact. If we doubled every street in 
Manhattan, every avenue, every 
bridge, every tunnel—doubled, 
mind you, and I needn't tell you 
what it would do to the city and the 
dollar sign—we'd only raise the 9 
percent to 22. We are on the wrong 
track." 

Pointing out the terrific impact 
that transportation has on our way 
of life, the architect asked: “Do the 
road engineers understand this? If 
they did, you wouldn't have had a 
revolt in San Francisco." 

Panelist Charles Luckman FAIA, 
whose home base of Los Angeles 
took its share of knocks, responded 
“Nuts!” to ideas that automobiles be 


Transit Expressway demonstration project in Pittsburgh's South Park, are 
being tested singly and in trains of three. Lead vehicle receives commands 
to start, stop, etc., and passes them along to units following. 


our motorized camels through the 
eyes of our municipal needles. And 
to this day city planners and au- 
thorities are building more and 
more of those tax-exempt shrines 
known as parking stations, 


barred from downtown metropoli- 
tan areas, as suggested earlier in the 

conference. 
"Fortunately, it has been demon- 
strated that balanced transporta- 
Continued on page 19 
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tion systems can make significant 
contributions to both the esthetics 
and the vitality of our cities,” he 
said. “And by ‘balanced’ I mean a 
combination of autos on express- 
ways, outlying parking, downtown 
parking, feeder buses and high- 
speed rail rapid transit—each used 
to enhance and implement the ef- 
fectiveness of the others." 

Industrial designer Peter Muller- 
Munk observed: "In the coast-to- 
coast city of tomorrow, freedom of 
placement, of size and of design of 
single structures will be controlled 
by a master plan in which the city 
itself, its linkage to its periphery 
and to its center, its circulation and 
its amenities will be coordinated 
into much larger metropolitan pat- 
terns. Urban sprawl will become 
urban design, and this will include 
both the big and little components 
of the cityscape." 

But the Pittsburgher cautioned: 
“There are just so many vehicles, so 
many architectural or engineering 
monuments and so many concen- 
trations of people which we can ac- 
commodate with any decency be- 
fore their numbers and the scale 
of their proportions strangle the 
individual." 


Carnegie Tech Installs 
Unit to Study Transit 


A Transportation Research In- 
stitute placing immediate emphasis 
on urban rapid mass transit has been 
established at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

To be supported in part by a 
$300,000 gift from the Richard 
King Mellon Foundation, the In- 
stitute begins with these purposes: 

To perform transportation re- 
search, provide the framework 
within which seminars, conferences 
and symposiums can be organized, 
develop an educational program in 
transportation at the graduate level, 
and advance knowledge. 

The Institute's director is Dr. 
James P. Romualdi, professor of 
civil engineering. Drs. Thomas E. 
Stelson and Milton C. Shaw, heads 
of civil and mechanical engineering, 
respectively, at Carnegie Tech, were 
named associate directors. 

Institute staff members will also 
include members of the department 
of architecture. 

Details of the new unit were 
made known Feb. 3 at the first In- 
ternational Conference on Urban 
Transportation. 


Continued on page 23 
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Specitying Comfort? 
pecil ving Comiort. 
For air-conditioning and heat pump installations, the ARI Seal pro- 
tects architects and engincers. It assures all concerned of perform- 
ance up to specifications—because three out of every 10 basic 
unitary* air-conditioner and heat pump models made today arc 
tested each year under ARI direction. 

Participating manufacturers’ specs on every new model are cvalu- 
ated by ARI engineers; models with least apparent margin of excess 
capacity are tested first. Further selection is on statistical b 
in a given year, approximately 30 per cent of all basic models are 
put through punishing tests by an independent laboratory. Units 
which fail to deliver rated cooling capacity must be improved, rated 
correctly, or withdrawn. Only those which pass may carry the ARI 
Scal of Certification. 

Rely on the ARI Seal: For capacity precisely measured; for per- 
formance as claimed. Write for further information and free direc- 
tory of Certified Unitary Air-Conditioners and Heat Pumps. 


Make Sure Its ‘Sealed’ 
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Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute 
1815 N. Fort Myer Drive, Arlington, Va. 22209 


The Dunes Hotel, Las Vegas, Nevada 
ARCHITECT; Milton M, Sc 
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GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Lembke Con: 
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Emblem Competition 
Held for Students 


The Marble Institute of America 
is holding a student competition for 
an MIA emblem. 

The emblem, says MIA Manag- 
ing Director Don Hagerich, “should 
represent marble as a living, dy- 
namic material in contemporary 
architectural design.” 

The winning emblem will be 
copyrighted and used by the MIA 
and its members as a signature. 

Students regularly enrolled in a 
course of architecture, graphic arts, 
design or fine arts in a college in 
the US or Canada are eligible to 
enter the competition. Entries must 
be postmarked on or before April 
15 and should be sent to the MIA, 
Room 848, Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

First prize is $500. There will 
be 100 additional prizes—marble- 
headed putters, tabletops, etc. Win- 
ners will be announced in May. 


USA/FLW 


| Frank Lloyd Wright, whose 
stamp of greatness never touched 
a federal government building, | 
will be honored by his govern- 
ment. | 

A  two-cent Frank Lloyd 
Wright stamp will be issued, the 
Post Office Department made 
known, with first-day cancella- 
tion set for June 8 at Spring 
Green, Wis. 


Team Seeks Quick Ways 
To Slum Modernization 


A research team will seek to de- 
velop a new construction system 
for accelerated low-cost moderni- 
zation of occupied slum tenement 
buildings under a grant from the 
US Housing & Home Finance 
Agency. 

The system, involving preas- 
sembled and factory-fabricated com- 
ponents, would shorten the time 
tenants would be out of the build- 
ing to about 48 hours—and would 
reduce rehabilitation costs drasti- 
cally, according to Tishman Re- 
search Corp. 

The corporation, a subsidiary of 
Tishman Realty & Construction Co., 
is a member of the team which also 
includes the Institute of Public 
Administration, a private New York 
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group specializing in the analysis of 
government affairs and serving as 
nonprofit sponsor of the project; 
Conrad Engineers; T. Y. Lin & 
Associates, engineers; Horowitz & 
Chun, consulting architects; and 
Paul R. Williams FAIA. 


Structures at Fair Site 
Undergo Load Tests 


Several buildings at the New 
York World's Fair site are being 
load tested. 

The Building Research Advisory 
Board said it is believed substantial 
information can be obtained as to 
actual performance under load of 
design procedures and assumptions. 

BRAB is taking part in the pro- 
gram initiated by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. The 
existence of contemporary struc- 
tures offers a rare opportunity to 
test without the cost of erecting test 
structures, BRAB said. 

The testing, scheduled to span 
this month, was tentatively slated 
to include the Rathskeller, Chimes 
Tower and High Street, all in the 
Belgian Village, and Bourbon Street. 
ch of the buildings—two of 
reinforced concrete and the others 
of structural steel—will probably 
be subjected to vertical, lateral 


and/or vibratory loads. Plans are | 


to load the structures to the point 
of collapse, a BRAB spokesman 
said, 

Meanwhile, it was announced 
that another Fair building will be 
given a permanent home. The John- 
son Wax “Golden Rondelle” theater 


will go to the company's head- 
quarters at Racine, Wis. 
There it will be fitted between 


auxiliary buildings designed by Tal- 
iesen Associates. The headquarters 
building was designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright. The Johnson Wax 
World's Fair movie, “To Be Alive,” 
will be shown as part of its tour 
program. 


Gov. Brown to Reward 
Creators of Beauty 


California Gov. Edmund 
Brown says he will establish an 
annual governors award for out- 
standing contributions to 
and conservation. 

"I will ask a jury of distinguished 
architects and critics to select each 
year the one project in each of 
several categories that does the 

Continued on page 24 
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Inthe National Geographic's new head- 
quarters building, architect Edward 
Durell Stone employed Vermont Im- 
perial Danby Marble throughout the 
interior and exterior. 


To erect the verti- 
cal fins, horizontal 
shelf angles at each 
level support two 
marble courses. 
Matching holes 
drilled into the up- 
per and lower por- 
tion of each fin take 
34" hot-dipped gal- 
vanized dowels, to 
provide a hidden 
anchor, with each 
pair mated securely 
to those above and 
those below. 


Should you have 
any questions con- 


usual methods of 
marble application, 
please be sure to let 
us know. The Ver- 
mont Marble Com- 
pany is always glad 
to lend technical as- 
sistance and design 
counsel whenever 
possible. Write to- 
day for our latest 
technical literature. 


cp 


| VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY 
Proctor, Vermont 


BOSTON * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * DETROIT: 
DETROIT MARBLE CO, * HOUSTON * INDIANAPOLIS: F. E. 
GATES MARBLE & TILE CO. + KNOXVILLE: GRAY KNOX 
MARBLE CO. + LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, OREGON: LUTZ MARBLE CO. + SAN FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON, D. C. + TORONTO: BROOKS MARBLE & TILE 
CO., LIMITED and ONTARIO MARBLE CO. 
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most, not only to preserve the 
beauty of California, but to en- 
hance the environment, Brown 
said. 

Companion awards will be given 
to the architects of the projects. 
These are the categories: downtown 
buildings, industrial plants, rehabil- 
itation of buildings of historical or 
architectural merit, public buildings 
and bridges, community or housing 
developments and, finally, a cate- 
gory for the greatest "overall con- 
tribution to beauty and conserva- 
tion." 

Donald Hardison, president of 
the California Council AIA, lauded 
the governor's program. He referred 
to the AIA's annual awards and 
commented, “We feel that the more 
recognition that is given, the more 
opportunity our citizens will have 


| to perceive the values of a better 
| environment." 


No Glazing, No Gazing: 
And Teachers Like It 


Does the windowless classroom 
hurt or help the learning process? 
Neither, University of Michigan 
researchers found. Windows are 
not an absolute necessity in schools. 
This was the main finding of a 
three-year experiment directed by 


| €. Theodore Larson ata professor 


of architecture. The work of chil- 
dren, grades kindergarten through 
3, who spent a full year in a win- 
dowless building, was comparable to 
that of a control group in a nearby 
school with glazing, the study 
showed. 

The windowless youngsters were 
found not to mind. As for the 
teachers, a major shift in their 
attitude was detected. 

They emerged from the experi- 
ment "unanimous in their reasons 
for not wanting the windows. The 
Children are no longer distracted 
by outside happenings." 

Larson noted that several edu- 
cators have questioned whether 
the elimination of outside distrac- 
tion is always to be desired. 

"An exterior happening may now 
and then provide a fruitful stimulus 
to learning activity in the class- 
room, particularly if the class—as 
in the case of kindergarteners—does 
not have a strict set of learning 
tasks. However, most school work 
has a definite educational focus and 
relatively few classrooms would 
find windows an advantage here," 
said Larson. 


Nonprofit Housing Seen 
On Rapid Upswing 


New housing projects sponsored 
by churches, unions and other non- 
profit organizations will account 
for a rapidly growing share of total 
US homebuilding activity in the 
next few years. 

This is the forecast of Fred 
Kramer, chairman of the advisory 
committee for Urban America’s 
local development services division. 

There is every reason to expect 
between 100.000 and 200,000 units 
to be built in nonprofit projects by 
1970, he said. 

He cited three main reasons: 
recent federal legislation, an in- 
crease in the number of nonprofit 
groups entering the housing field, 
and a growing public awareness 
that "something must be done—and 
can be done—to provide adequate 
housing for the disadvantaged." 

Expanded government efforts, and 
particularly the Housing Act of 
1965, Kramer said, "are making 
it possible for hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of nonprofit groups 
across the country to participate in 
the monumental job" of creating 
needed housing. 

Under certain circumstances gov- 
ernment support for a nonprofit 
organization's housing program 
makes it possible to finance 100 
percent of a project's cost over a 
40-year period at interest rates as 
low as 3 percent, Kramer said. 


Shopping Center Nucleus 
Is Old Packing Plant 


A reconverted, 60-year-old build- 
ing will serve as the core of a 
shopping center in Marysville, Calif. 

In addition to the cost saving 
factor, retention of the old brick 
packing plant is intended as a ref- 
erence to the colorful, turn-of-the- 
century aura of the West. 

The building will remain rela- 
tively intact, according to Richard 
L. Dorman & Associates, architects, 


PPG Competition Topic 
Turnpike Hospitality 


Theme for the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Architectural Competition, 
co-sponsored by the National In- 
stitute for Architectural Education 
for the third successive year, is 
“The Image of a State—A Hos- 
pitality Center on a Turnpike.” 


Continued on page 28 
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Chalk panels 


Operable wall — 


Movable Component Classrooms 


Large classroom yesterday . . . small study class today . . . 
multi-purpose room tomorrow. With Movable Component 
Classrooms by Hauserman, the transition from today's 
needs to those of tomorrow is nearly that easy. 

In the MCC equipped school, the classroom wall is a flex- 
ible educational tool. Demountable Double-Wall chalk 
panels, service panels, projection screen panels, and conven- 
tional interior panels can be easily relocated within the 
school or interchanged from point to point within the class- 
room. Movable magnetic chalk trays and other classroom 
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Movable Double-Wall 

Movable 

classroom 
aids 


aids plus Operable Wall, the sliding soundproof partition, 
complete the MCC system. 

Movable Component Classrooms provide function and 
total flexibility . . . with economy for years to come. With 
MCC, Hauserman makes it easy to live with change. 

Write for the Hauserman Movable Component Class- 
rooms brochure before planning your next school. 

The E. F. Hauserman Co., 
5715 Grant Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 44105 
Canada: Hauserman Ltd., Mallard Rd., Don Mills, Ontario 


HAUSERMAN 
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New Mid-South Coliseum, Memphis, Tenn. / Architects: Furbringer& Ehrman; Robert Lee Hall & Assoc. 


HAVE A HILLYARD ARCHITECTURAL CONSULTANT 
DETAIL SPECIFICATIONS ON 


TROPHY” GYM FLOOR FINISHING 


DESCRIPTION: A seal and a finish specially for- 
mulated for wood gymnasium floors to give a 
light, durable, slip resistant playing surface that 
will resist rubber burning and marking. 
SPECIFICATION AND HOW TO APPLY: Anepoxy 
seal and finish. Apply with lambswool applicator. 
Seal coat fills porous wood surface. Additional 
seal coat may be required on highly porous wood. 
Game markings, using Hillyard Gym line paint, 
are painted in before finish coats are applied. 
Two finish coats are required. See Sweets Arch. 
File for detailed specification. 

COVERAGE (Average): Trophy Seal — 350 sq. 
ft. per gallon. Trophy Finish — 500 sq. ft. per 
gallon. 

TECHNICAL DATA: N.V.M.: Trophy Seal—28%, 
Trophy Finish—40%. Color: Gardner (typical) 
4-5 (extremely light). Drying time: 7 hours to 
overnight (depending on humidity). Produces a 
glare free surface with proper light refraction. 
Exceeds all standards for abrasion resistance. 


HILLYARD 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI U.S.A. 


TOTOWA, NEW JERSEY 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Non-darkening—eliminates need for removing or 
sanding off finish for 10-15 years. 
GUARANTEE: Controlled uniformity. Vacuum- 
packed. When applied according to directions 
and under supervision of a Hillyard representa- 
tive, all claims for the product are guaranteed— 
provided containers are received at job site with 
factory seal unbroken. 
MAINTENANCE: Regular treatment with Hillyard 
Super Hil-Tone dressing for conditioning and 
dust control. 
APPROVALS: Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., Insti- 
tutional Research Council. Listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories as "slip resistant". In use: 
12 years on all major basketball tournament 
floors. 
REFERENCES: Sweets Architectural File, section 
13n 
Hi 

A.LA. File No. 25G 

A.LA. Building Products Register 


Free follow-up “job captain” service protects your spe 
cifications. A graduate Hillyard Architectural consult 
ant will gladly consult with your specification writers 
on proper, approved procedures and materials for the 
original treatment of any type floor you specify. Write, 
wire or call collect. ~T 


The most widely recommended and approved treatments for every surface 
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A tastefully designed building deserves 
an attractive fire extinguisher. Unfor- 
tunately architects haven't had much 
choice in the past. 


The new Ansul ENSIGN was designed 
to complement your architectural design 
—not to create an eye-sore. If the 
classic lines of the extinguisher aren't 
sufficient proof, try color. It's available 
in 48 different decorator colors. 


The ENSIGN'S Beauty is more than skin 
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A Good Fire 
Extinguisher 
Doesn't 

Have to be Ugly! 


deep. It's made of fiberglass . . . in fact, 
it's the world's first U.L. listed pressur- 
ized fiberglass water extinguisher. It will 
perform better, last longer and look 
better than the traditional metal water 
extinguishers. Nor will it dent, corrode or 
explode like the old-fashioned units. 


Write for our new brochure on the 
ENSIGN... or call your local Ansul Man 
for complete information. He's listed 
in the “Yellow Pages." 
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The competition, NIAE said, is 
open to architectural students and 
architects under 30 years of age. 

Elmer Lundberg ata, director 
of architectural liaison for PPG, 
listed prizes as follows: $1,200 first 
prize, $750 second, $500 third and 
10 merit awards of $100 each. 

The competition closes April 22. 
A jury of architects will meet in 
Hershey, Pa., early in May to select 
winners, Entry forms, information 
from NIAE, 115 E. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 10016. 


Architecture-Rich Town 
Gets Design by Roche 


The city of Columbus, Ind., no- 
table for its collection of buildings 
designed by outstanding architects, 
will get a post office by Kevin 
Roche. 

Postmaster General Lawrence F. 
O'Brien said Roche's professional 
fee to the government will be met 
by the Cummins Engine Co. 

In effect, though Roche is billing 
the Post Office Department, the 
government is getting his services 


Nw TALK-A-PHONE 


ALL-TRANSISTOR 


HOME INTERCOM-RADIO SYSTEM 


Everyone in the family will enjoy the comfort, convenience, and peace of 
mind this system provides. From any room in the house you can... 
e Listen-in on baby, children, or sick room. 
e Answer outside doors without opening door to strangers. 
ə Talk to anyone—upstairs and downstairs, inside and out. 
* Enjoy radio in every room with the simple flick-of-a-switch. 
Distinctively styled. Beautifully finished in richly blended gold, polished and 
satin silver tones, Easily installed in any home. Built-in and surface-mounted 
models available. 

. 
TALK-A-PHONE . . .'Has Everything. Does Everything." The accepted standard 
of quality and dependability in Intercommunication for over a third-of-a-century. 


Intercom For Apartment House. Pro- 
vides instant and direct 2-way conversa- 
tion between any Apartment and Vesti- 
bules—in buildings of any size, Greater 
performance with these exclusive Talk- 
A-Phone features: « Ample volume with- 
out "boom" e Automatic privacy e 
Individual volume selection for each 
apartment « Built-in Buzzer. 


Intercom For Office and Industry. 
Saves thousands of man-hours, sim- 
plifies office routine. Distinctively styled, 
ruggedly built to withstand continuous. 
day and night use. From2-station systems 
to elaborate installations, you can do it 
better and more economically with Talk- 
A-Phone. Pays for itself many times over. 


Send for Free mee Dept. Al-3 
TALK-A-PHONE CO., 5013 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60625 


free. As far as he knows, O'Brien 
said, this is the first time the De- 
partment has ever enjoyed such an 
arrangement involving a nationally 
prominent architect. 

Roche is a principal and chief 
designer of the Eero Saarinen firm. 
Cummins Engine maintains head- 
quarters in Columbus, and its ar- 
rangement with the Post Office 
Department is part of a program 
that brings leading designers to the 
community. 


Consulting Engineers See 
Good Laced with Bad 


Results of a survey by the Con- 
sulting Engineers Council indicate 
a record-breaking year for both 
engineering and construction in 
1966. 

Replies from nearly 300 consult- 
ing engineering firms were nearly 
unanimous in agreement on à rec- 
ord level of assignments on the 
drawing boards or in prospect. 

Engineers in private practice also 
agree on the existence of pressing 
problems, according to CEC. These 
include a growing shortage of com- 
petent manpower and inadequate 
compensation. 

A critical shortage of manpower 
in all categories was reflected in 
survey results. All replies called 
attention to the need for qualified 
personnel, 

"We may be paying contract 
bonuses for outstanding personnel 
just like the football clubs," com- 
mented one consulting engineer. 


Plans Set for Meeting on 
Religious Architecture 


“An End to False Witness" is the 
theme of the 27th National Con- 
ference on Religious Architecture 
April 26-28. 

The San Francisco meeting, spon- 
sored by the Institute, the Com- 
mission on Church Building and 
Architecture, National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the USA and 
the Guild for Religious Architec- 
ture, will hear major addresses by 
theologians and architects. 

The conference will also include 
a special program, "Architecture 
and Religion in the City," tours, 
seminars and exhibitions. 

The exhibitions include religious 
art (juried), recent and projected 
religious buildings, and building 
materials and products. 
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Steel for Strength 


STRUCTURAL DESICN NEWS 


FROM BETHLEHEM STEEL 


No. 13 


ONE CENTER PLAZA IN BOSTON. 

The initial design of this new 
office building called for a 
framing material other than steel. 
But the owners and builders 
changed to a steel frame in order 
to allow for easy modification of 
tenant space (additional stair- 
ways, increased floor load 
capacities, etc.) after completion 
of the building. The eight-story 
structure will have 600,000 sq 

ft of space, with underground 
parking for 400 cars. Bethlehem 
Steel is supplying some 5,000 

tons of structural steel for the 
framework, which is recessed at 
the first floor level to provide 
a pedestrian arcade. 


WHY PENNEY CHOSE STEEL FRAMING 
Final design of J. C. Penney 
Company's 200,000-sq-ft retail 
Store in Ventura, Calif., was 
preceded by a detailed analysis 
of the relative merits of steel 
framing versus reinforced con- 
crete. Disclosed were significant 
savings in the choice of steel. 
Because of the low load-bearing 
capacity of the soil, foundation 
piles were required. Since the 
Steel frame was much lighter 
fewer piles were required. The 
lightness of the steel framing 
also permitted utilization of 
exterior masonry walls as shear 
walls. Considerable savings re- 
sulted from the simplicity of the 
Steel frame for vertical and 
lateral loads. Further economy 
was achieved by designing with 
uniform bay spacing. 


OLD BRICK, NEW STEEL. Civic-minded 
San Franciscans are enthusiastic 
about a restoration project near 
famous Fisherman's Wharf. There 
the brick shell of a circa-1903 
fruit cannery is being braced, 
divided into two buildings, 

and filled in with three levels of 
steel framing to house a 
potpourri of restaurants, 
pubs, shops, and galleries. 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Owner: Beacon Construction Company 
architect: Welton Becket and Associates 
consulting engineer: Wayman C. Wing 
steel fabricator: West End Iron Works 


Owner: Gordon L. MacDonald & Associates; 
architect: Mazzetti/Leach, Cleveland & 
Associates; structural engineer: Samuel 
Schultz; general contractor: Monitor Con- 
struction Company; steelwork: Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. 


Owner: Leonard V. Martin; architect: Joseph 
Esherick and Associates; structural en- 
gineer: Rutherford & Chekene; general con- 
tractor: Greystone Builders; steelwork: 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 


OR-O-MATIC Product for EVERY DOOR 


There's a Dor-O-Matic product specifically designed for every door involved in high volume foot traffic. 
Dor-O-Matic controls in schools, hospitals, supermarkets, churches and commercial buildings 
assure dependable, safe and quick access for thousands daily. Quality built and engineered to meet 
exacting requirements, Dor-O-Matic controls give a lifetime of service even under hardest use. AND 
their clean, functional lines contribute beauty to any architectural styling. 


Standard Floor Hinges . . . for all size doors give fully concealed control 

Headliner . . . slim concealed overhead door control with clean architectural lines 

Hydra-Cushion . . . concealed-in-floor hydraulic control and protection for daily abuse conditions 
Invisible Dor-Man . . . concealed automatic operation for quick, safe traffic flow in prestige doorways 
Panic Exit Devices . . . security from without, safe exit from within 

Dor-Line . . . architectural door trim and hardware 


Write for catalog today . . . or phone your nearest Dor-O-Matic representative. 


DOR- l- MATIC division of REPUBLIC INDUSTRIES, INC. 7352 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60656 


Canada: Dor-O-Matic of Canada, Ltd., 550 Hopewel 


Avi oronto 10, Ontario «England: Dor-O-Matic G.B. Ltd., Field Mills, Leeds Road, Huddersfield 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Nice Work if You Can Get It 


One of the most 
pleasant privileges 
of the executive 
director is to be- 
come acquainted 
with architects 
from other lands 
who visit the Octagon. They all 
enjoy a little fun, so I expect none 
will take offense at a little satire on 
that enfant terrible, the alien critic. 


"What brings you to America, 
Professor Von Popov?" I inquired 
as we clicked martini glasses. 

“To give critique lectures on your 
lousy architecture," replied Von, 
downing his martini and signaling 
the waitress for another. 

"Purely objective criticism, of 
course?" 

“Precisely. I will single out the 
bad from the terrible, absolutely 
without favoritism." 

"How about the good architec- 
ture?" 

"Where's this good architecture?" 
scowled Popov, his mane bristling. 
“I read your own critics and they 
never mention any." As an after- 
thought, he added, "You have a 
few critics who show promise. They 
are learning to be just like me." 

I ordered another round of mar- 
tinis. "The trouble with these," said 
Von, "they are shockers, not aperi- 
tif. Only the Latins know what to 
drink before eating." 

“I should have ordered vermouth 
cassis.” 

“Nein,” said Von, smiling for the 
first time. “I make point of drink- 
ing native. Besides, I am allergic 
to cassis anyway.” 

The waitress brought the menu. 
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“Well, fellas, whatyahavintaday?" 
We ordered. 

"Such — familiarity," muttered 
Von, looking after the departing 
waitress. "Our waiters wouldn't 
dare.” 

“Men waiters?” 

"Si. But then, I must admit they 
don't favor the eye as much," he 
added as the waitress served the 
onion soup. “At least 38, I would 
think." 

“Nearer 40," I said, feeling sure 
of my ground for the first time. 
"But back to architecture, profes- 
sor." 

"Your architects, they cannot 
make up their minds," asserted 
Popov. "They all do the glass box 
till someone say it is bad. They put 
the frame inside, then outside. Now 
the style is the building must be 
bigger at the top than at the bot- 
tom. Now they must try to sculp- 
ture the building." 

"Maybe they got that idea from 
Corbu.” 

“That talker!” said the professor. 
“He only do two or three good 
buildings.” 

“How about Nervi, then?” 

“Engineer! Package dealer!” 

“Well then, Aalto?” 

“Maybe he make it someday,” 

“You have just eliminated three 
of our Gold Medalists, professor.” 

“Yah, naturally,” snorted Von, 
"I know these architects! Why 
don’t Hay Hi Hay give gold medals 
to Americans?” 

"Same reason,” I admitted sheep- 
ishly. 

As we began on the roast beef, 
Professor Von Popov complained 
about the sauce and the wine. At 
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least his stance is consistent, I 
thought. 

“Well, anyway,” I began again, 
“you must admit we build well. 
Everybody tells me the workman- 
ship on your buildings is horrible.” 

“Name one,” challenged Von. 

“The Tower of Pisa.” 

“The Pisa job went to the low 
bidder.” 

Undaunted, 1 asked, “Where are 
you lecturing, professor?” 

“Several universities, on coast- 
to-coast exchange grant. I use heavy 
accent then," he said with a 
chuckle. “That way I can insult 
American architecture and they 
love it. Thees ees only way to get 
big honorarium. Why don't you try 
it on us sometime?” 

“I only wish I had the—the 
talent. I wonder if your people 
would stand for it?” 

"Nyet," said Popov, beginning 
to soak up the last of the inferior 
meat sauce with a slice of bread. 
“In my country you don’t criticize 
architecture—or anything.” 

“Ethics?” 

“Police.” 

“What will you be doing after 
your tour, professor? Writing?” 

“Non. Practicing architecture 
here, I see this is good business for 
foreign experts like me.” 

“In spite of all the lousy archi- 
tecture?” 

"Who's knocking?" said Popov, 
with one of his rare smiles. “Be- 
sides, in my country I am now per- 
sona non grata." 

I thought that meant “a razor 
blade without cheese." 

WILLIAM H. SCHEICK, FAIA 
Executive Director 
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jew Pre-engineered Wall Systems 


'enmark wall systems offer pre- 
‘ngineered answers to a variety 
Ý design requirements for one, 
wo and multi-story buildings; for 
xample, carrying the massive 
rea of grayed glass on this 
owell, Massachusetts office 
uilding designed by Gensemer & 
arton of Cambridge. Only steel 
5 strong enough; only Fenestra 
yffers a five-year performance 
varranty, and only Fenmark has 
|| these features: hundreds of 
omponent combinations and 
izes; watertight integrity; no ex- 
osed fasteners; condensation 


raining design and a rugged new 
'ven-cured, two-coat, silicone- 
Ikyd copolymer finish. 
Performance begins with fast in- 
tallation and compatibility with 
ther systems: 1) To shear walls, 


dd any of a variety of Fenmark 
nits. 2) On one and two story 
uildings, top it off with D-Panel, 
he lightweight, longspan struc- 
ural deck that provides a finished 
eiling, plain or acoustical. You 
et the ultimate in simplicity and 


trength — one product, one 
'ade, one responsibility. For the 
ull story, check with your Fenestra 
ngineering representative or 
rite Fenestra, Inc., 1101 E. Kibby 
treet, Lima, Ohio. 


TENESTRA FENMARK GRID WALL SYSTEMS 
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SHADES OF DARWIN 


Are design demands like adaptability and 
permanence really incompatible? In these 
times, why not buildings with adjustable rooms, 
functioning in an unrestricted, highly divisible 
yet controllable, air-light universe? The obstacle 
has been cost, until a most unusual performance 
specification was written for new schools in 
California’. This document required structural- 
mechanical suppliers to bid as collaborating 
groups, and to show integrated, compatible 
systems. One of the successful solutions is 
Space Grid '—a joint development by a half- 
dozen national companies**. Space Grid also 
incorporates several mechanical options beyond 
the spec, extending its application considerably 
further than institutional construction. 

In this system, the structural-heating-cooling- 
lighting-ceiling-partition systems become a 
single organism meeting high environment cri- 
teria in every classification. With these it allows 
swift, radical and convenient rearrangement of 
the comprehensive room plan. Space Grid adds 
the dynamic dimension of adaptability to room 
usage, and thus wards off obsolescence indef- 
initely. Survival of the fittest, you might say. Fast 
construction, single responsibility and better 
component performance are natural advantages 
of this approach. 

Space Grid does not poke its nose into the de- 
sign solution; nearly all its elements lie neatly 
concealed inside the service envelope above 
ceiling plane. For details see Sweets File, 
2A/Bu. Or write direct to Architectural Systems 
Department, Butler Manufacturing Company, 
7601 East 13th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 64126 


"By the School Construction Systems Development project of the 
Educational Facilities Laboratories. 

“Butler Manufacturing Company, E. F. Hauserman Company, 
Lennox Industries Incorporated, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, and other cooperating manufacturers. Space Grid 
is a trademark of Butler Manufacturing Company. 


SPACE GRID 
SYSTEM 


Religious Art and Architecture 


Honesty 
and 
Consecration 


BY DR. PAUL TILLICH 


This personal probing takes on added significance 
for it represents one of the last statements prepared 
by the theologian before his death last October. 


I WANT TO start with a kind of autobiographical 
report about the way in which I reached the two 
principles—honesty and consecration—which 
should control religious art generally and church 
architecture particularly. 

In my early life I wished to become an archi- 
tect, and only in my late teens the other desire, 
to become a philosophical theologian, was victori- 
ous. I decided to build in concepts and proposi- 
tions instead of stone, iron and glass. But building 
remains my passion, in clay and in thought, and 
as the relation of the medieval cathedrals to the 
scholastic systems shows, the two ways of build- 
ing are not so far from each other. Both express 
an attitude to the meaning of life as a whole. 

My love for architecture never died. It ex- 
pressed itself in the admiration of the pilgrimage 
to great architecture and in a feeling of inner 
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fulfillment in places where good architecture sur- 
rounded me. The fact that I lived up to my 14th 
year in the parish house of my father, opposite 
a 15th century Gothic church in a small town of 
eastern Germany, had influence on my decision 
to become a theologian and on some lasting 
elements in my theological thought. 

Much later, during the horror and ugliness of 
the First World War, in which I served as a 
chaplain in the German Army, and immediately 
after the war, my eyes were opened to the glory 
of painting. They are usually not being opened 
in a Protestant parish, neither in Germany nor 
in this country, and I was initiated by my oldest 
friend, an art critic, into the expressive power of 
all modern art. 
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This made me a defender of modern art ever 
since, even if I disliked or did not understand 
some phases of it. But it did more. It made me 
not only a defender but also a severe critic in 
two respects. First, in the realm of painting— 
particularly religious painting—the Guido Reni 
type of sentimentalization of the Christ, which 
was rampant in all church leaflets and sacristies 
and parish houses in Germany, showed to me what 
dishonesty in painting means. I felt that all these 
paintings were judged and rejected by one of the 
greatest of all religious paintings, the “Crucifixion” 
by Matthias Grunewald at the end of the 15th 
century. The horrible wounds of this body are 
an anticipation of modern expressionism. It is 
not a naturalistic copy or a distortion but an artis- 
tic expression of the truth about what has hap- 
pened on Golgotha. 

In this way I learned to reject the beautifying 
naturalism of late 19th century and still early 
20th century religious art. It had invaded Catholi- 
cism, in spite of its great tradition, as well as 
Protestantism. I began to learn what artistic 
honesty and dishonesty mean. 
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But I had a second, perhaps even more impor- 
tant, experience this time with church architecture. 
In Europe we had many genuine Romanesque 
and Gothic buildings. One visited them, especially 
the greatest, and I experienced a small one in my 
home town. But long ago pseudo-Gothic and 
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pseudo-Romanesque imitations were built in Ger- 
many in spite of the great tradition. 

Then I came into contact with the architectural 
ideas and persons of the Bauhaus, and again, in 
a sudden opening of the eyes, I saw the dishonesty 
of the imitation of the Gothic and Romanesque 
style in modern churches. 

In 1933 I came to this country and lived for 
22 years in Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, in the shadow of the pseudo-Gothic River- 
side Church, attacking it in classes and talks to 
the dismay of many. But I must confess, this was 
not easy because the church reminded me, intern- 
ally more than externally, of genuine Gothic art, 
and it had for this very reason, some lure for me. 
I would call it today a temptation which I resisted. 
And when I had to deal in my systematic theology 
with religious art, I introduced the principle of 
honesty as one of the two main principles into 
the discussion of the problem. 

This led me to further observations. The fail- 
ure of imitation is that it is not born out of the 
creative inspiration of the builders of the original 
work. Imitation comes out of the scientific study 
of things done in the past. It is produced without 
the unconscious, symbol-creating side of the 
artistic process. 

Besides imitation, the act of adorning or trim- 
ming in order to make beautiful is an expression 
of dishonesty. If some building is architecturally 
perfect in itself, namely, completely adequate to its 
purpose, one should not add anything to beautify 
it. The beauty must lie in the adequacy and ex- 
pressive power of the structure, not in contingent 
additions; and I believe that the word "expressive- 
ness" must, at least for 30 years from now, replace 
the desecrated word "beautiful," desecrated most 
by religious art at the end of the 19th century. 

This, however, can lead to an ascetic radicalism 
of the principle of honesty. There was a struggle 
years ago about the idea of the "dwelling ma- 
chine," the house which is perfect in all technical 
respects but in which one cannot live because life 
as à whole was not taken into consideration. The 
wish, at least, of some people for separation from 
the open space, from the world space and its 
infinity; the wish to have individual privacy, not 
only family privacy but also individual privacy; 
the distaste of some people against hard materials 
which hurt the body by their very presence, even 
if one doesn't touch them, as iron and concrete— 
all this was not taken into consideration. 

These people (to whom I belong), want or- 
ganic materials—carpets, clothes, wood. The 
problem, then, is how can architecture combine 
the emotion-filled idea of “home” with the ethics 
of honesty? How much of architectural honesty 
has the architect to sacrifice in order to build a 
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cozy lower middle-class home? How much of the 
sentimental idea of a home must the customer 
sacrifice to accept the idea of honesty by the 
architect? 

In church buildings we have to deal with the 
problem of honesty in relation to consecration. In 
order to do so we have to discuss a few more 
expressions of honesty. I have stated that honesty 
condemns imitation as well as trimming, But it 
denies something else, namely, the arbitrary solu- 
tion of the problems of modern church building 
by running for novelty. 

Traveling quite frequently, I saw everywhere— 
here and in Europe, in Catholicism as well as in 
Protestantism—attempts at mew architectural 
forms, in church buildings. The newness as well as 
the manifoldness is overwhelming, even if one 
chooses only the outstanding examples. Many, 
even of the average buildings, have some interest. 
Many give you a great surprise. But surprises wear 
off, and the new, if it lacks genuine adequacy to 
the meaning of the church buildings, becomes 
almost intolerable. 

There are two reasons for this situation. One is 
the large amount of possibilities given by the new 
materials, concrete and related ones, and a univer- 
sal truth: that possibility is temptation; the other 
reason is the break with tradition which makes 
experiment necessary. The tradition broke when 
the turn to the historical styles began. The only 
honest way in this situation is the creative inspi- 
ration of the architect who meets the objective 
demands of the particular situation and wants to 
express something important. Neither imitation 
nor wilfulness is allowed under this principle. 


The demands the church architect must meet 
from the theological side are expressed in the 
principle of consecration. It implies a large amount 
of important theological questions. The first one 
is rather paradoxical, if mentioned in a church 
architectural group. It refers back to the principle 
of honesty, and asks whether it is honest today to 
have churches at all. Do we need and do we still 
want places of consecration? There are heavy 
reasons against this desire. 

The first is sociological. There are large groups 
of the population for whom the church has be- 
come a class symbol, perhaps not so much in this 
country as in Europe. I think of the workers in 
Germany after the First World War, and the idea, 
considered in a movement to which I belonged, 
to have religious meetings in the back rooms of 
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cheap restaurants where the workers would feel 
at home and where one could talk to them about 
the problems of religion and socialism. There are 
analogies to this idea in present America, in the 
creation of storefront churches in New York’s 
Harlem. 

But also on the opposite side the question is 
serious. I think of educated Christians in Japan, 
who cannot stand the mission-created churches 
(which are mostly dominated by European or 
American denominational missionaries) and who 
therefore meet in private houses, Sunday by Sun- 
day. Or I think of the religious discussion groups 
which I discover on my many lecture trips all 
over this country, who got together because they 
are not satisfied by the traditional church services 
and gather around a book of sermons or on the 
Bible or on theology or philosophy in a private 
home. Or I think of the worker priests of France 
and the factory meetings of workers with theolo- 
gians in England. I think of religious lectures and 
discussions on the radio, besides the radio’s 
church services. 
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All this is an expression of our situation, the 
secularization of the world and the irrelevance 
of the Christian message, as it is communicated 
for innumerable people. This refers to all social 
classes, but it is most conspicuous in the intelli- 
gentsia in the Western world; and it refers to the 
whole Communist-determined civilization in coun- 
tries which embrace half of the population of 
mankind. There are probably no new churches 
being built in Russia and no new Buddhist temples 
in China. 

The people about whom everybody is excited 
in discussions in the Western world are artists, 
musicians, painters, architects who, in the major- 
ity, have no relation to church life—sometimes 
not even those architects who build churches. 
I think of Matisse, whose chapel in Vence in 
southern France I saw and admired as a great 
work of art in its simplicity. After we left it, I said 
to Mrs. Tillich, *I haven't found any mistake in 
this building, but he never practiced religion." 

But the most radical attack on church buildings 
comes from theology itself. It starts in the Old 
Testament when up to the time of Solomon there 
was resistance against church buildings, and Solo- 
mon himself spoke in the consecration prayer 
about the possibility of having the infinite within 
a finite space. More radical is the attack against 
the whole temple cult in the words of the prophet 
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Amos: “Take away from me, says God, the noise 
of your songs. To the melody of your harps I will 
not listen, but let justice run down like waters 
and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream.” 

When the disciples of Jesus pointed to the 
beauty of the temple, he only repeated the proph- 
ecy of its destruction. Luther did not reject church 
buildings but devaluated them as the holy spaces, 
just as he devaluated Sunday as the holy time. 
And in the heavenly Jerusalem, this is what we 
read in the last Book of the Bible: “And I saw 
no temple in the city for its temple is the Lord.” 
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All this expresses God’s freedom from religion, 
even his fight with religion in the whole history 
of religion. It expresses God’s freedom for the 
secular, as emphasized powerfully by the martyr- 
theologian Dietrich Bonhoefer. 

Theologically it has led me to the doctrine of 
the two concepts of religion—the larger and basic 
concept, namely, religion as the state of being 
driven by an ultimate concern which transcends 
the separation of the sanctuary and the market- 
place, of the holy and the secular. But there is 
also a narrower concept of religion—religion as 
the life of a social group which expresses a com- 
mon ultimate concern, an experience of the holy, 
in symbols of myth and cult as well as in moral 
and social ways of life. 

The first concept of religion is the basis and the 
essence of the second. It is valid for the second 
concept of religion directly and for all cultural 
creations indirectly. Through works of philosophy 
or science, of literature or the visual arts, ultimate 
reality can shine, perhaps unintended, but without 
particular religious symbols; perhaps using reli- 
gious symbols, but as elements of a secular work. 

The statement that a house as such can have 
a religious quality is true in the sense of the larger 
concept of religion. The honesty and nobility and 
adequacy of the house, of the private house, can 
express something of the ultimate meaning of life. 
It can have sacredness. Similar examples can be 
taken from the practical, moral, social, political 
side of the secular side of life. 

There are movements which do not belong to 
the church but which can be called expressions 
of the church latent. In the latent church the ulti- 
mate concern shines through as movement for 
social justice or as growth in personal righteous- 
ness. All this may give the impression that the 
secular is self-sufficient and no church as social 
structure, and therefore no building, is needed. 
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But this is not so. The town without temple 
is the heavenly Jerusalem, not an earthly town. 
And all those who have fought against holy places 
have used holy places and holy times themselves. 
It is the human predicament, the universal es- 
trangement of man from his true being, which 
demands "church" in every sense of the word. 
Religions, temples and churches are witnesses 
against men, showing the split between what man 
essentially is and what he actually is. 

Holy places, holy times, holy acts are necessary 
as the counterbalance to the secular which tends 
to cut off our relation to the ultimate, to the 
ground of our being and to cover the experience 
of the holy with the dust of the daily life. Churches 
are the treasure chests in which revelatory experi- 
ence, the experiences of the holy are enshrined, 
and often enshrined in such a way that they are 
unapproachable. And this is just our situation 
today. 

It would be the task of the churches to open 
themselves and their treasure by words and acts 
which are able to communicate to our time. This 
is true of all functions of the church. It is true 
of theology. And it is true of religious art, which 
today has not yet reached the ability to communi- 
cate through its new stylistic forms but which 
should not ever relapse to the dishonest, beautify- 
ing sentimentality of the near past or some earlier 
periods. 

It is the task of the church architects to create 
places of consecration where people feel able to 
contemplate the holy in the midst of their secular 
life. Churches should not be felt as something 
which separate people from their ordinary life 
and thought; rather they should open themselves 
up into the secular life and radiate through the 
symbols of the ultimate into the finite expressions 
of our daily existence. 

How does an architectural work express the 
presence of the holy? And at the same time, how 
is it able to open up into the world what is ex- 
perienced in it? The principle under which the 
church architect must work is expressed in the 
words of the mystical poet Tersteegen in his great 
hymn, *God Himself is present, let us now adore 
Him." The experience of the presence of the holy 
by the kind of space the architect has created is 
what must be intended, even before anything else 
happens within this space. Since the experience 
of the holy is never directly possible, because it 
transcends everything finite, its presence must 
be mediated by authentic representation and sym- 
bolic expression. 

Which kind of expression is adequate depends 
on the character of the relation of a religious 
group to ultimate reality, the holy itself, and 
there are many ways in which men have experi- 
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enced the holy, and there are great differences 
even within the same religious tradition. A decisive 
difference is based on the character of the ultimate 
reality that, on the one hand, it transcends every- 
thing finite and, on the other, it is the creative 
ground of everything finite. It is beyond what can 
be grasped by senses or words or thought, and it 
is at the same time the creative ground, present in 
everything. This polarity is equally important for 
the theologian, the artist and the architect. 

If you emphasize the one side of the polarity, 
namely, the transcendence in a radical way, you 
may come to something which one would call 
“sacred emptiness”; and there are many architec- 
tural creations which express this, mostly born in 
Israel, and important to the two religions which 
are dependent on Israel, Christianity and Islam. 
When one uses the words "beauty of holiness," 
one can call this kind of expressing the holy 
"beauty of emptiness." This emptiness is not an 
emptiness where we feel empty, but it is an empti- 
ness where we feel that the empty space is filled 
with the presence of that which cannot be ex- 
pressed in any finite form. 

Into this line belong movements which have 
fought against images in the church. They led to 
bloody struggles in the eighth and ninth centuries 
in the Eastern Church; they arose again in the 
reformation period, especially in Calvinism; their 
spirit underlies some of the great American church 
buildings of the pre-imitation period. 

One can feel the presence of the holy also in 
the opposite way. I think of India with its vege- 
tative abundance in all sacred buildings, with their 
wild growth of limbs of the human body and the 
infinite manifoldness of divine-demoniac beings. 
In Christianity such abundance never was 
reached. It is because of its monotheistic basis 
impossible in Christianity, at least in principle. 


Nevertheless, there are Catholic churches in 
which with the help of the dogma of incarnation, 
namely, the concrete presence of God in time and 
space, similar trends have developed. I think of 
some of the church buildings I have seen in 
Mexico, which also show a wild-growing abun- 
dance of holy forms and figures. 

How does this polarity refer to our present 
situation? The richness of contents, the expression 
of the presence of the holy by many forms is a 
possibility as long as these forms were immedi- 
ately understandable. But now it often happens 
that traditional symbols are renewed and that only 
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a few understand them, so that an interpreter is 
needed. I felt this when I met, both inside and 
outside the sanctuary, symbolic signs which once 
upon a time were understandable, but to a present 
average churchgoer they are strange. They have 
lost their symbolic power. But the meaning of a 
symbol is to show something which cannot be 
given by words and interpretations. The question 
then is: Do we have such symbols today? 

In the middle of the 20's, there was the so- 
called “Berneuchener movement" in Germany. 
It was a group of still comparatively young theo- 
logians and laymen who met once a year to revise 
the 19th century liturgies with their sentimentality 
and poverty and to go back to the richness of the 
liturgical past. 

But soon something happened to our group. It 
became divided. The one group dug back into the 
past with the intention and in the hope to revive 
it for the present. The other, smaller group (to 
which I myself belonged) was related to the Reli- 
gious-Socialist movement. We asked: What do 
these symbols, these liturgical forms, tell the 
worker, e.g., in the northern part of the city of 
Berlin? There were some large churches with 
100,000 baptized members, and 200 elderly wo- 
men in the Sunday morning services, no men, no 
youth. One asks: What can one do in such a situ- 
ation? Can one offer to the young people, to the 
workers, to the intellectuals liturgical expressions 
of the Christian faith, conceived 1,500 years ago 
in Mediterranean cultures? 

The ongoing discussions were cut by the arrival 
of Nazism. The remaining group, the “antiquar- 
ians"—as we called them—prevailed. They are 
still active, but were unable to communicate ex- 
cept to small circles within the church. 

Today the difficulty to communicate is increas- 
ing. And this is expressed in liturgies as well as 
church buildings, and even in theology. "Sacred 
emptiness" should remain the predominent atti- 
tude for the foreseeable future. We should express 
our experience which has been called the experi- 
ence of "the absent God." This does not mean a 
negation of God, but it does mean that God has 
withdrawn in order to show us that our religious 
forms in all dimensions were largely lacking both 
in honesty and in consecration. 

Saying that God has withdrawn implies saying 
that he may return. Then he will disappoint those 
atheists who believe that he has confirmed atheism 
by his withdrawal. What may have happened by 
the victory of secularization is that his wrong 
image has been destroyed by himself. Therefore, 
the expression of church buildings should be 
"waiting" for the return of the hidden God who 
has withdrawn. LI 


Presented at the National Conference on Church Architecture. 
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Norway’s Fascinating Stave Churches 


BY T. WILLIAM BOOTH 


Apart from the romance of finding these remaining 
curios or from the challenge of relating them to 
Continental history, one might go in quest of stave 
churches to see how a relatively unsophisticated 
people had mastered an expression of wood con- 
struction. This essay, possibly the first in English 
on the subject, may serve as an introduction to a 
segment of medieval architectural wonders. 


THE STAVKIRKKE derives its name from the heavy 
wooden pillars, called stav, which provide the 
support for churches built in northern Europe. 
Throughout southern Norway, stave churches 
were constructed from the time of Christianizing 
the realm by St. Olaf (King 1016-1029) until as 
late as the 14th century. 

The erection of the churches was, in some re- 
corded instances, by the king’s "landsmen" (sher- 
iffs), and in later times by the clergy when the 
Church became a landholder. The rate of building 
must have been so great as to give constant em- 
ployment to traveling master builders similar to 
those working on the Gothic in France. So great 
was the fervor and the problem of topography and 
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communication that the total number of churches 
may have been as high as 600. Today, we find 
that there are only 28 stave churches in various 
states of restoration or modification. Fragments 
of many more remain in the Oslo University 
Archeological Museum. 

From a distant view, a stave church with its 
many angled, highly textured roofs has the appear- 
ance of the indigenous fir trees. This poetic notion 
is incomplete, for the churches which are no higher 
than 40 feet to the ridge possess a marvelous 
spatial grandeur created by direction and detail. 

The feeble light let inside through the few high- 
placed holes barely illuminates a mysterious void 
of trusses and columns all in wood. As one’s eyes 
become accustomed to the gloom they soon dis- 
cover familiar forms: the column and attached 
pilaster, the arch here modified to wood, lintel, 
simple scissor truss and sculpture. The carvings 
in the pagan-Salic style may, however, contain 
unrecognizable symbolism. The wonder of it all is 
that the wood was cut and shaped 800 years ago 
and has supported churches in continuous use 
since then. 

On closer inspection one notices very real efforts 
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The structure seems to soar but in reality is no higher 
than 40 feet to the ridge. The portal at Al (across page) 
is considered the finest classic statement of carving in 
stave churches, which demonstrate a borrowing of forms. 


at imitating masonry motifs: modified triforium 
elevation, cuspid arches, carved arch moldings and 
cushion capitals, as well as the obvious basilican 
and cross plans. In a land where the wood tradi- 
tion must have been already well advanced in the 
12th century, it is all the more remarkable that 
there should be such borrowing of forms. A brief 
look at history may reveal why this should happen. 

Christianity in Norway as a whole began with 
the consolidation of the realm and enforced prose- 
lytization by King Olaf II. It was under him and 
his son Magnus the Good that the first churches 
were erected. Their form and structure, as deter- 
mined by a few clues, were similar to the domestic 
dwelling of the time, that is, the staves were merely 
stuck in the ground much like fence posts. 

The first churches, which may have lasted as 
long as a century, were replaced by a more ad- 
vanced type in a great burst of building during the 
intense but short time of the 12th century. Thus 
100 years fell roughly between the end of Viking 
raiding and the Hanseatic control of Norway’s 
trade. The Church consolidated its position at the 
expense of royal authority. The new (1151) arch- 
bishopric probably looked to England for institu- 
tional and cultural models. This may account for 
some of the borrowed forms. 

That during the 12th century and the next as 
many as 600 churches may have been built need 
not seem excessive for such a small area. The 
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difficulty in traversing from valley to steep-walled 
valley, to say nothing of moving through some of 
the splendid gorges, necessitated the siting of farms 
and church only where there was a leveling in the 
valley sides. For example, in the Numendal, just 
50 miles from Oslo, there are four of five churches 
still standing. And that valley is 60 miles long. 

Today, the modern roads follow the once-aban- 
doned flood valleys. From them one can discover 
with great delight the thoughtful siting of the 
churches in commanding positions along the old 
high roads halfway up the valley sides. According 
to tradition, the church was considered the citadel 
of the godly and, therefore, was often placed at 
the edge of a west-facing bluff. Because of this 
position, the approach engendered great spiritual 
involvement and impact. 

Upon entering the churchyard, the significance 
of the dragon heads as protectors from evil is 
revealed. Next, one passes through a carved portal 
which is, perhaps, the most wonderful element in 
a stave church. During the early 12th century the 
symbolism used still retained pagan motifs: dragons 
(Lion of Judah) and serpents (evil) all inter- 
twined, the portal from Urnes being the best known. 
The later additions of griffons, birds and organic 
forms probably reflect Romanesque influence from 
England. The portals are, however, uniquely a 
Norwegian adaptation. 

Once again from the outside, the foundation 
supports are ambiguous, for the perimeter wall is 
merely a screen. The real bearing is at the inside 
corner stave under which one large stone is usually 
located. 

Inside, the structure is, like the Gothic, the 
essence. Here, too, pre-Christian antecedents may 
be found in domestic construction techniques, al- 
though there are no extant models to be certain. 
The reconstruction drawing* shows the inner nave 
sills. Over these ride the ground (exterior) sills 
and the interior staves. The ground sills are bound 


*Prepared by the author, now employed by a Seattle architec- 
tural firm, who devoted two summers to his research under a 
LORS Scholarship and in-between worked for Alvar Aalto 
in Finland. 
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The carvings vary from the pagan-Salic style to the baroque in the portal fragment of the Wotun epic from Hylestad. As 
the reconstruction drawing shows, the structure inside is the essence, while the perimeter wall is merely a screen, 
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A majestic medieval painting is found in the 13th century vault dedicated to the patron St. Margaret at Torpo. 


at the corners by boles. The moldings on the bole 
may reflect an earlier time when thongs were used 
to bind all together. The staves, in turn, support 
headers whose joints are made rigid by natural 
knees, much like the floors of a boat’s braced hull. 

Later churches became higher, and an interme- 
diate header and knees were inserted. The space 
above this header took a light “X” bracing called 
St. Andrew’s Cross (Scottish patron saint). This 
last element is thought to have been introduced to 
prevent racking when the newer structural method 
proved to lack the necessary rigidity. Recall that 
in the first churches the staves, driven directly into 
the ground, were inherently rigid, because the 
ground offered the necessary bracing support. At 
Hoprekstad, one of the early high churches, it 
appears that the connection of the cross to the 
capitals is so badly handled as to be only an ex- 
pedient afterthought. There has been no recon- 
struction research to prove the point. 

At Torpo is seen the stave church in its classic 
moment. The refinement of detail, proportions, 
clarity of support and the perfection in execution 
suggests that the city was the seat of a wealthy 
landsman or cleric. The construction occurred 
under the long reign of peace and increased cleri- 
cal importance under Magnus V (1162-1184). 
Also, there is at Torpo one of the superb medieval 
paintings in the vault dedicated to the patron St. 
Margaret (latter half 13th century). 
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There is a similar nave vault preserved in the 
Oslo University Archaeological Museum from AI 
Church. The vault, measuring about 5 by 3 meters, 
depicts episodes from the life of Christ. But this is 
only half the preserved treasure from A1, for its 
portal may be considered as the finest classic state- 
ment of carving in stave churches. 

Finally, the portal fragment from Hylestad with 
the late date of 1225-1250 may be said to repre- 
sent the baroque moment in the style. The literal 
aspect of the Wotun epic shows the decay of the 
original motivating spirit. This analogy deserves 
special study. 

The stave-church type was not limited to Nor- 
way. There were such buildings in Sweden and 
Greenland, even as far afield as Poland and Russia. 
But nowhere did it reach such a high point of 
artistic development as in Norway. The diminutive 
size and personalized detailing served as long as 
the local populations remained small and poor. 

The spiritual impact of the rich wooden interiors, 
lighted only by candles with the color and bril- 
liance of vestments and gold service, was suited to 
the simple liturgy of the time. Although plans were 
diverse—from cross with central mast-column, to 
simple barnlike halls, to apsidal basilican plan 
with ambulatory—the churches all had one qual- 
ity in common: an extraordinary expressiveness of 
purpose, material and iconography. That any are 
extant is proof of these lasting values. " 
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What 


Education Means 


to Architects’ 
Wallets 


A Cincinnati Area Survey Produces Some Inconclusive but Interesting Findings 


BY MARY PLEDGE PETERSON 
& JOHN M. PETERSON, AIA 


WhHAT 1s the relationship between 
architects! level of education and 
their level of earnings? Of pri- 
mary importance in undertaking a 
study to probe the matter was the 
more specific question: Do archi- 
tects with master’s degrees earn 
more than architects with bache- 
lor's degrees? If they do, what is 
the magnitude of this difference? 
Do architects with bachelor's de- 
grees earn more than architects 
who have no college degrees? In 
addition, what is the opinion of 
architects regarding the earnings 
prospects of a master's degree 
holder, and is this opinion consist- 
ent with actual earnings? 

The first step of this research 
project was to choose a representa- 
tive group of architects which could 
be studied. The Cincinnati area 
architects were selected, a choice 
based solely on convenience since 
there was no evidence that this 
group of architects is not typical 
of the profession as a whole. The 
second step was to obtain the re- 
quired information on age, educa- 
tional level (degrees earned) and 
the earnings of the individual archi- 
tects. Since this information was 
not available, a questionnaire was 
sent in June 1965 to each of the 
305 architects in the Cincinnati 
area who are registered to practice 
in the state of Ohio (as listed in 
the Ohio Architect, March-April 
1965). This study is based on the 
92 anonymous questionnaires which 
were completed and returned. 


The husband-and-wife team who authored 
this article are both associated with the 
University of Cincinnati—he as an assistant 
professor in the College of Design, Archi- 
tecture and Art; she as a lecturer in eco- 
nomics in the Évening College. 
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With this size of response, the 
data should be adequate to permit 
reliable observations and conclu- 
sions. Further, a total geographical 
area was used, thus eliminating the 
problems associated with random 
sampling methods. Although the 
actual levels of income may vary 
with geographical area, there was 
no evidence that the differences in 
relative incomes between architects 
with master's degrees, bachelor's 
degrees and no college degrees 
would vary with geographical area. 
To reduce the effect of fluctuations 
which might occur in income from 
year to year, earnings from prac- 
tice and/or teaching for a five-year 
period were averaged. With these 
factors as controls, reliable obser- 
vations should be expected. 

The first observation which is of 
interest is in the comparison of 
earnings of architects with bache- 
lor's degrees and the earnings of 
architects with master's degrees. 
The age-earnings data for both 
groups is shown on Graph 1, along 
with the earnings trend lines for 
both groups. The bachelor's degree 
group consists of 74 respondents 
and the master's degree group rep- 
resents 11 respondents. This data 
yields some interesting information 
about the two groups. 

First, and not surprising, is that 
on average the earnings of both 
groups increase with age. In addi- 
tion, architects with master's de- 
grees earn more throughout most 
of their lives than their contempor- 
aries with bachelor's degrees, and 
this differential increases with age 
as can readily be seen. None of 
these observations are surprising 
because they are consistent with the 
results of other education-age-earn- 
ings research which has been done. 


What is perhaps more interesting 
is the size of the differential be- 
tween the two groups. This differ- 
ential is extremely small and, con- 
sidering the cost of a master's de- 
gree, which includes the earnings 
foregone by the students, it looks 
as though they would have been 
better off financially had they put 
the money in the bank at the going 
rate of interest instead of investing 
it in additional education. However, 
further analysis of the data will 
show that this is probably not the 
case and that the small earnings 
differential is misleading. 

For the purpose of calculating 
the earnings trend line shown, the 
architects with master’s degrees 
were considered to be a homogene- 
ous group, but the data shows a 
deviation from this assumption. Al- 
though this group is small, it ap- 
pears to show two age-earnings 
trends rather than one. It is safe 
to assume that the two groups rep- 
resent those in practice, in the high- 
earning group, and those in teach- 
ing, in the low-earning group. This 
assumption is considered to be ac- 
ceptable for three reasons. First, 
we know from personal association 
that there are architects with mas- 
ter's degrees in both teaching and 
practice. Second, there are two 
schools of architecture in the area 
studied, and it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the response includes 
both groups. Third, the earnings of 
those in the high group are un- 
reasonably high for teachers in this 
area, 

Considering our assumptions, it 
appears (Graph 2) that practition- 
ers with master’s degrees are earn- 
ing much more than teachers and 
are probably receiving a sizable fi- 
nancial return on their investment 
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in the degree. The situation of the 
teachers presents a more complex 
picture. Over a lifetime, teachers 
with master’s degrees will probably 
earn more than teachers with bach- 
elor's degrees, but we do not know 
whether this earnings differential 
would be enough to cover the costs 
involved in getting a degree, or be 
large enough to cover costs and 
also yield a financial return on the 
investment. This notwithstanding, 
when architects with master's de- 
grees make the free choice to teach 
rather than practice, they do so at 
a sizable financial loss. Surely they 
could earn at least as much, on av- 
erage, in practice as those with 
bachelor's degrees, so by teaching 
they not only suffer a financial loss, 
but that loss increases with age. 
Therefore, teachers at this time 
receive a large measure of compen- 
sating psychic income or satisfac- 
tion, the minimum dollar value of 
which is the difference between 
their earnings trend line and the 
earnings trend line of architects 
with bachelor's degrees. 

Shifting now to the age-earnings 
data of the architects with bach- 
elor's degrees, similar subdivisions 
and earnings comparisons can be 
attempted. There are evidently 
three earnings trends for architects 
with bachelor's degrees (Graph 3) 
which are consistent with the orga- 
nization of most professional offices: 
principals, associates and employ- 
ees, ranging from highest to lowest 
earning levels respectively. With 
these additional breakdowns, it is 
possible to compare the earnings of 
practitioners and teachers who have 
master's degrees with the three 
bachelor's degree groups above 
(Graph 4). This reveals that teach- 
ers earn just over $1,000 per year 
more than employees and, in fact, 
earn less than 69 percent of the 
architects with bachelor's degrees. 
On the other hand, practitioners 
with master's degrees earn more 
than 82 percent of the architects 
with bachelor's degrees and fall be- 
tween principals and associates in 
this respect. 

In addition to a quantitative anal- 
ysis, it was hoped that the attitude 
of architects regarding the value of 
a master's degree could be obtained 
and analyzed to determine whether 
their opinion was consistent with 
the facts. The architects were asked: 
“Do you feel that architects with 
master's degrees have better earning 
prospects?" Of the 92 respondents, 
45 answered no, 38 answered yes, 
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and 9 were undecided. Those re- 
spondents who had no college de- 
gree were evenly split in their 
opinion while those with master's 
degrees felt, by a ratio of 10 to 1, 
that the degree does improve earn- 
ings prospects. Thus, it was in the 
group of bachelor's degree holders 
where the preponderance of nega- 
tive answers occurred. Their re- 
sponse was 41 no and 25 yes, but 
8 of those answering yes qualified 
their answer by adding that only 
in teaching or specialized fields 
would earning prospects be better 
with a master's degree. Since the 
group holding bachelor's degrees 
was further subdivided into princi- 
pals, associates and employees, it 
is possible to see how each of these 
groups felt about the degree. The 
principals were split 50-50 on their 
response. They gave the highest 
percent of positive answers for the 
three groups. The employees re- 


sponded 41 percent yes and 59 
percent no while the associates re- 
sponded 31 percent yes and 69 per- 
cent no. They gave the highest 
percent of negative answers. 
Regardless of the above analysis, 
the majority of responses were neg- 
ative. Therefore, by examining the 
earnings trend of architects with 
master's degrees as a single group, 
it would appear that the majority of 
architects have correctly sized up 
the situation. On the other hand, 
if the earnings of the assumed 
groups of practitioners and teachers 
are under consideration, then the 
negative attitude about the value of 
a master's degree is not consistent 
with the observations. As a group, 
the practitioners with master's de- 
grees have improved their earnings 
relative to the earnings of those 
with bachelor's degrees, and teach- 
ers have probably increased their 
earnings relative to the earnings of 
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teachers without master’s degrees. 
At the same time, a master’s degree 
does not prevent teachers from be- 
ing in the lowest earning group of 
architects. As far as teachers are 
concerned, the major influence on 
their earnings prospects is their de- 
cision to go into teaching, not their 
decision regarding a master’s de- 
gree. 

Finally, information was obtained 
from the questionnaires about the 
earnings of architects who have 
no college degree. Although the 
number of architects without bach- 
elor’s degrees is declining, it is of 
interest to note the information 
which was compiled for this group. 
There were several respondents 
with no college degrees, and they 
ranged in age from 49 to 63 years. 
The medium earnings of this group 
was $11,600 while the median earn- 
ings for architects, in the same age 
group, with bachelor’s degrees was 
$13,500. The data verifies our ex- 
pectations that, on average, a Bach- 
elor of Architecture degree is 
worthwhile in terms of future earn- 
ings. 

Before listing the observations 
and conclusions resulting from this 
study, several final points should be 
made. This was a group study, and 
what is true for a group is not 
necessarily true in any single, in- 
dividual case. For this reason find- 
ings are stated in terms of for the 
group or on average. Second, the 
earnings trend lines may appear to 
the reader to be predictions of 
earnings at future ages when, in 
fact, they only represent a picture 
of the earnings of a group of archi- 
tects of different ages, averaged for 
five years. Finally, this was a study 
of the relationship between only 
two factors: the education and the 
earnings of architects. It is there- 
fore advisable to keep these quali- 
fications in mind when reading the 
list of the observations and con- 
clusions of the study: 

1) Earnings increase with age 
for architects as a group. 

2) Architects with master’s de- 
grees earn more throughout most 
of their lives than architects with 
bachelor's degrees. However, the 
earnings differential seems to be too 
small to provide a financial return 
on the investment in the degree. 

3) It was observed that there 
are two earnings trends for archi- 
tects with master’s degrees, the 
higher one for practitioners and 
the lower one for teachers. The 
level of earnings of practitioners is 
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well above the level of earnings for 
architects with bachelor’s degrees, 
and there is probably a sizable fi- 
nancial return to them on the in- 
vestment in a master’s degree. The 
level of earnings of teachers is well 
below the level of earnings of practi- 
tioners with bachelor’s degrees. 

4) It was observed that there 
exists three earnings trends for 
architects with bachelor’s degrees, 
the highest representing principals; 
the middle, associates; and the low- 
est, employees. Practitioners with 
master's degrees have earnings 
which are between those of associ- 
ates and principals, and 82 percent 
of the architects with bachelor's 
degrees earn less. Teachers with 
master's degrees earn about $1,000 
per year more than employees, and 
69 percent of the architects with 
bachelor's degrees earn more. 

5) The majority of architects 
think that a master's degree does 
not improve earnings prospects, 
and it was observed that this is not 
the case. Architects with bachelor's 
degrees have the lowest opinion of 
the value of a master's degree, but 
within that group principals and 
employees have a higher regard for 
the degree than do associates. 

6) Architects who have no col- 
lege degree earn less than architects 
who have bachelor's degrees. 

Before attempting to interpret 
the results and their implications, 
several further qualifications must 
be made. This study makes no 
judgment as to the quality of the 
individuals, their work or the qual- 
ity of architecture which exists in 
the sample area. Any implication 
of quality is limited to that which 
can be measured in economic terms 
and is at best coincidental. Further, 
the comments which follow repre- 
sent the opinions of the authors 
with respect to the facts divulged 
by the study and should be consid- 
ered in this light. The observations 
and conclusions which have been 
set out may seem rather prosaic 
and even fall into the category of 
“I knew it all along." While this 
may in fact be true, the presenting 
of a verification of them should 
prove of some satisfaction, if not 
some small merit. A fuller under- 
standing of the profession, founded 
in some fact, is the ultimate aim 
of this study. 

Of the six points made in this 
study, several are of a prosaic na- 
ture. They offer little surprise, leave 
little room for comment and can 
thus be accepted at face value. 


Point 1 concerning the increase of 
earnings with age falls into this 
category; however, point 2 raises 
an interesting problem. The fact 
that the cost, direct and foregone 
earnings, of a master's degree prob- 
ably exceeds the resulting increase 
in earnings might on the face of 
it ring the death knell for all grad- 
uate programs in this country and 
render them financially worthless, 
save for those foolish enough to 
spend the money. The third point, 
however, brings this into sharper 
focus. The existence of the two 
earnings trends should be of no 
surprise to those who have had any 
contact with education, both archi- 
tectural and general, and confirms 
the fact that earnings increase with 
education. Nevertheless, the low 
state of earnings for those in educa- 
tion does not speak well for the 
profession or its future. 

The fact that taking a master's 
degree into practice offers the pros- 
pect of earnings in the top echelon 
of the architectural profession, as 
evidenced by point 4, raises sev- 
eral interesting areas of speculation. 
Does this imply that potentially all 
leaders or principals in the profes- 
sion will be holders of master's de- 
grees, just as the bachelor's degree 
has eventually supplanted, in large 
measure, the apprentice system? 
Would the introduction of more 
master's degrees lower their value, 
or raise the overall abilities of 
the profession, and at what point 
would these two factors converge? 
What factors are inherent in the 
masters degree which make its 
holder more valuable as reflected 
by earnings? All of these questions, 
and more, could be raised. It is 
obvious that they are not answer- 
able by the data presented here but 
they should be answered. 

No less important is the question 
posed by the low earnings of those 
who teach. In a period of rapid 
change and increase in knowledge 
and information, no profession can 
allow its educational establishment 
to become secondary. To be sure, 
it is encouraging that so many 
with master’s degrees enter teach- 
ing, thus foregoing an income about 
twice as large as current earnings. 
There are, to say the least, many 
rewards in teaching which are not 
available in practice, but to assume 
that they exist at the rate of this 
forfeiture is a very big assumption. 
It seems more likely that in our im- 
perfect employment market the 
teachers are not aware of the ex- 
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tent of their potential income from 
practice. To assume that education 
can continue to attract. what are 
apparently valuable individuals is 
rather academic, for if the profes- 
sion is to advance, it is in the col- 
leges where many of these people 
must be located in order to provide 
the education and the research 
upon which this advance must ulti- 
mately be based. 

This notwithstanding, there are 
those who might suggest that teach- 
ers can practice on the side. To be 
sure, in the data shown there are 
those who practice on the side and 
those who teach on the side. How- 
ever, as everyone who is in teaching 
or in practice knows, both are full- 
time jobs with the result that the 
other becomes a secondary activity. 
This is demonstrated by the rather 
wide split in earnings of the two 
groups. It is obvious then that the 
old platitude that every architect 
should be a teacher and every 
teacher an architect (practicing) 
will no longer suffice as a philos- 
ophy of professional education. 

The remaining observations in 
point 4 showing the breakdown of 
earnings among principals, associ- 
ates and employees are of interest 
as matters of fact; however, when 
related to the information in point 
5 they become enlightening and 
again raise some questions. The 
fact that the majority of architects 
feel that a master’s degree is of little 
financial value is both disturbing 
for its lack of respect for education 
and somewhat misleading when 
taken as an all-pervasive fact. The 
fact that principals on the one hand 
and employees on the other have 
the highest opinion of a master’s 
degree’s value is interesting. The 
principals seem to realize the value 
of additional education to deal with 
the multitudinous problems with 
which they are faced and for which 
they might wish they were better 
prepared. This opinion is important 
by virtue of its source for if prin- 
cipals feel there is value in the 
master’s degree then the question 
must again be asked: Will the mas- 
ter's degree holder potentially dis- 
place the bachelor's degree holder 
as the leading element in the pro- 
fession? The employees must feel 
that by not having a master's de- 
gree and what it portends, they are 
limited, at least in their earnings. 

Further, the fact that associates 
show a marked disdain for the mas- 
ter's degree indicates either a lack 
of knowledge about the degree or, 
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more likely, view its holders as 
potentially jeopardizing their fu- 
ture advancement. This latter sup- 
position is not without its basis in 
fact as is shown by the comparison 
of the earnings of the several 
groups (Graph 4). Therefore, it 
might be assumed that by answer- 
ing negatively, the associates affirm 
the value of a masters degrec. 
Nevertheless, this cannot change 
the fact that there seems to be a 
negative cast to the profession's 
view of additional education. 

This negative cast seems strange 
in light of the observation presented 
in point 6. The development of the 
profession from the apprentice sys- 
tem is clearly demonstrated. The 
necessity of a bachelor's degree is 
a fact which very few would dis- 
pute and is reflected in the laws 
of some states. Therefore, the opin- 
ion of the masters degree seems 
unfortunate in that it does not sup- 
port the advancement in the abili- 
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ties and capacities of the profes- 
sion. On the other hand, in so far 
as earnings can reflect advancement 
through education, they seem to do 
just that. The missing support sug- 
gests a lack of understanding or 
communion between the profession 
and its educational establishment. 
All of this goes to point out that 
there is more to be learned and, as 
evidenced by the above, this study 
raises more questions than it re- 
solves. However, two points be- 
come abundantly clear: Additional 
education in the form of a master's 
degree increases an individual's 
value if not the quality of his work; 
and the profession must become 
more concerned with its educational 
establishment and the earnings of 
the people involved. What was 
learned here must be expanded in 
order that the advances propounded 
for the profession as a whole can 
be plotted with a base of knowledge 
and understanding. " 
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Several books and scores of magazine 
articles have been written by the 
author making him one of the most 
widely known authorities on color, He 
has also appeared often on radio and 
television programs and before various 
groups. Educated at the University of 
Chicago and the Chicago Art Institute 
—his original training was in the 
graphic arts—Birren is a specialist on 
human reactions to color. He is a con- 
sultant to large firms and maintains 
affiliations in several foreign countries. 
His chief activities involve color re- 
search on national trends and con- 
sumer goods, the evaluation of pack- 
ages and advertising, color in paper, 
and scientific applications of color in 
work productivity and manual and 
visual efficiency. 


BY FABER BIRREN 


ALL ARCHITECTS are concerned with 
problems of color and space, color 
and form, color in three dimensions. 
They are constant problems, and any 
factors bearing on them, whether 
simple or complex, observable or 
subtle, had best be understood. 

In one of my books, “Color, 
Form and Space,” I have noted that 
many architects have two curious 
faculties not shared by average per- 
sons. The first is the ability to vis- 
ualize shapes and forms as though 
they exist in empty space, A draw- 
ing is supposed to be seen as a thing 
in itself, separate, apart. It is true, 
of course, that all things exist in 
space. Man is conscious of space, 
perceives space—and sees space 
even if such space is empty air. 
Thus space is always part of archi- 
tecture and cannot be ignored. 

Secondly, it is by no means rare 
for architects to deal with forms as if 
they were colorless. Major thought 
may be given to line, mass propor- 
tion, the idea being that color was 
something aside that could be added 
later. Nothing seen by the eye can 
possibly be colorless. White, gray 
and black are colors for the simple 
reason that they are definite sensa- 
tions. Color, in a word, is integral 
with form and cannot be divorced 
from it. Gothic architecture, for 
example, is appropriately gray and 
conveys a gray, solemn mood. 

As to the significance of color 
and form, consider a test devised 


by the Gestalt psychologist. When 
children are asked to match a series 
of geometric shapes which are in 
different colors, shape will be more 
or less overlooked, and matching 
will be done on a basis of color. 
Most persons will have a better 
memory for color than for form. 
For color is more primitive than 
form in human perception. 

Although a test like this is am- 
biguous, it does stress the fact that 
color impresses itself more quickly 
and powerfully than does form. 
Indeed, it can be argued that color 
comes before form and that it is 
every bit as important as form. 

While color is a highly emotional 
subject, I would like to avoid per- 
sonal views and opinions for strict- 
ly objective evidence. People at 
large and architects in particular 
pride themselves on having an ex- 
cellent sense of color. To criticize 
a man's taste in color is like criti- 
cizing his religious or political con- 
victions. It just isn't polite. 

Yet in color and in the sense of 
space, there are several facts and 
phenomena which an architect 
ought to recognize. As a color con- 
sultant, I do a great deal of work 
with architects. I insist that color 
from the emotional standpoint 
should be personal and creative. 
The architect should be left alone 
to his individual fancies, to the ex- 
pression of his personality. None- 
theless, he can stand a measure of 
instruction now and then, if only to 
qualify his skill. 


For perfectly sound optical rea- 
sons, certain colors have relation- 
ship to certain forms: the square 
for red, the triangle for yellow, the 
circle for blue. The lens of the eye 
grows farsighted for red and warm 
colors and nearsighted for blue and 
cold colors. This means that a color 
like red is solid, substantial and 
sharply focused by the eye. It can 
take angles and sharp edges. Yellow 
is even more sharply focused, being 
the color of highest visibility in the 
spectrum. Yet it isn't solid and 
heavy like red; it’s more radiant 
and incandescent—and it can take 
exceedingly sharp angular forms. 
Blue and violet cause the lens 
of the eye to flatten out. Because 
such colors tend to blur when seen 
from a distance, they cannot take 
sharp form and therefore are better 
suited to rounder and softer shapes. 
In nature, blue rays of light are 
scattered in the atmosphere—hence 
distance itself is bluish and indis- 
tinct. 

These facts were noted by the 
great abstract painter Kandinsky 
and should be regarded by the 
architect, 

In visual response and actual 
physiological response, it is known 
by the Gestalt psychologist and 
easily understood by the architect 
that there are two major reactions 
to color; toward brightness and 
warmth on the one hand, and to- 
ward softness and coolness on the 
other. In one direction there is at- 
traction to stimulus and excitement, 
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Where different forms are exposed for a short period, there will be a better 
memory of colors, as on the left (below), than of forms, as on the right. 
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in the other there is withdrawal and 
sedation. 

In the design of environments to 
control space, the bright effect is 
extroverted, so to speak. Where 
there is abundant light, pale colors 
like yellow, high reflectance of sur- 
faces, attention goes outward; the 
body is conditioned to action; the 
muscles are stimulated, and physi- 
cal tasks are well performed. 

Conversely, the softer surround- 
ing (but not too dark) is intro- 
verted, Such an environment tends 
to retreat. Attention is likely to go 
from the general to the specific. 
Surface colors are suppressed. 
Grays, greens, blue-greens are ap- 
plied. If strong light is necessary 
for difficult eye tasks, it is localized. 
Here a man can use his brain and 
think coherently without needless 
distractions. Indeed, if a complex 
mental problem is posed to most 
people, they may close their eyes 
to get rid of the environment com- 
pletely and thus concentrate all the 
better. 

It will be noted so far that I 
haven't been too fussy about indi- 
vidual hues, To repeat, matters of 
taste ought to be reserved for the 
predilections of the architect. He 
should always defend his particular 
“feeling” for color. Otherwise, in- 
dividuality may be lost. 

To go on to more facts of vision, 
let me tell of further reactions to 
brightness and color. Let me be 
frank and critical of two modern 
tendencies, I object to the fanati- 
cally high light levels recommended 
by some elements in the lighting 
industry. And I object to the cur- 
rent rage for white and off-white 
walls which so enthrall a lot of mis- 
guided interior designers. 

Understand, however, that I 
speak of working environments in 
offices, schools, stores, not of homes. 
In a home a man and wife should 
give free reign to their desires, and 
anything goes as far as I am con- 
cerned. But where the architect and 
designer are dealing with groups of 
people trying to make a living or 
do a useful day's work, brightness 
and color should be wisely applied 
as aids and not as handicaps. 

First of all, it is elementally true 
that the pupil of the eye constricts, 
or closes down, under the stimula- 
tion of brightness; and it dilates, or 
opens up, under more subdued con- 
ditions. A blast of overhead illumi- 
nation can cause “snow blindness” 
in an office or schoolroom. So can 
white walls if they are brilliantly 
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Visual attention will tend to go from 
darkness to brightness—outward or in- 
ward makes no difference to the eye. 


illuminated. And no one, child or 
adult, can do much of anything if 
he can’t see, regardless of light level. 

Besides this, and due to the phe- 
nomenon of brightness contrast, 
white walls will cause things to look 
blurred, Human complexion goes 
dull and muddy. So in a room with 
a thousand footcandles of light a 
person may find difficulty in seeing 
—and he may look like the devil! 

Purely from the optical and sci- 
entific standpoint, the most flatter- 
ing of all colors to human beings 
is a soft tone of blue-green. Whether 
you like the color or not emotion- 
ally, it is quite handsome in its 
effect, For functional reasons it was 
originally devised for hospital oper- 
ating rooms and beef coolers at 
packing houses. Blue-green comple- 
ments the tint of human blood and 
tissue, its after-image being a lush 
warm pink. The surgeon can see 
better and more sharply as he goes 
about his gory business, and the 
butcher can make the toughest 
chuck meat look like filet mignon. 

Let me add that colors like yel- 
low-green, if reflected on human 
complexion, can make you look as 
if you're sick to your stomach. And 
the after-image of purple, which is 
a mustard yellow, can cause nausea. 


In many cases, brightness may 
be more important than hue any- 
how. And once again I would like 
to give the architect relatively free 
choice to express himself. 

He shouldn't enclose space with 
too much brightness, nor should he 
let it go black. Consider another 
fact: While the eye can adjust itself 
to brightness and to darkness quite 
comfortably and efficiently if it sees 
them one after the other, it cannot 
take the two of them together at 
one and the same time. A lot of so- 
called optical or op art today is 
created around this observation. 

No functional type of environ- 
ment should expose large areas of 
light and dark at one time. White 
walls and black ceilings or floors, 
broad areas of yellow set against 
ultramarine blue may look rather 
striking on casual sight, but they 
will raise havoc with human eyes 
and dispositions, Constant adjust- 
ments to light and dark force the 
pupil of the eye to open and close. 
This action, being entirely muscular, 
can lead to impaired vision, fatigue 
and psychological irritability. A 
person can argue in favor of black 
and white interior decoration in 
working environments until he's 
blue in the face, but it's wrong and 
can't be defended. That is, unless 
an architect wishes to make nerv- 
ous wrecks out of people. 

Where working spaces and en- 
vironments are concerned, there 
may not be exactly right and exactly 
wrong ways of doing things, but 
there most assuredly are good and 
poor ways. The process of seeing 
may be complex in some respects, 
but in the engineering of brightness 
and color to aid human vision and 
work capacity, certain elementary 
principles will be found to hold 
true—again with due allowance for 
choice of individual hues. Colors 
can be adjusted in quality to appear 
as "ideal tones." Highly satisfac- 
tory colors for the enclosing of space 
or for equipment and work surfaces 
shouldn't be too extreme. To re- 
peat, great extremes in brightness 
should never exist at one and the 
same time in an environment. 

For walls, reflectances from 40 
to 60 percent are quite proper and 
comfortable. For desktops, work 
surfaces, furnishings, the reflec- 
tances can run from 25 to 40 per- 
cent or higher, but surely not all 
the way to black or to white. 

Colors of medium tone average 
out brightness to a comfortable 
level. They act like visual cushions, 
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so to speak, They are controlled to 
be neither too light nor too dark, 
nor too pure or gray. Where such 
medium tones occupy fairly large 
areas, such as walls, floors, desk 
tops, the eye adjusts to them. It can 
then look up at things of higher 
brightness (white paper, for exam- 
ple), or down at darkness (black 
printing). All will be well. The 
medium and light tones will cushion 
visual shock. Where the eye is not 
strained, the body experiences less 
fatigue, and the disposition remains 
equable. 

Regarding color, space—and illu- 
mination—a most important point 
is to be made which I trust won't 


Ideal tones of color can be adjusted to. 
strike a pleasing and comfortable bal- 
ance between brightness and darkness. 


seem too involved. Illumination 
creates and destroys space. It 
changes the aspect of all things in 
endless ways. Space by no means 
is empty, nor can it be described 
as nothingness. 

Yet we perceive space in terms 
of the objects seen within it. And 
we also perceive illumination in 
terms of the appearance of objects 
seen within space. The world seems 
broad and wide under bright light. 
In dim light the world crowds in 
like a great tent. Why do we say 
night falls when, in truth, what is 
really happening is that daylight is 
receding? Darkness which is more 
or less negative, seems positive, 


White-to-black scale's mid-point will shift toward light end under illumination. 
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To continue, under bright light 
space is readily defined, distances 
can be nicely determined, forms ap- 
pear round and three-dimensional, 
and details, colors and degrees of 
brightness are all clearly seen. 


Where light goes dim, however, 
space seems to contract, distances 
cannot be well perceived, forms 
tend to flatten out into silhouettes, 
details are lost, and color and de- 
grees of brightness undergo radical 
transformation. 

To quote from my own writings: 
Plain surfaces when seen at a dis- 
tance, particularly under dim light, 
may confuse judgments of distance 
and space. As far as architecture 
is concerned, this effect may be 
wanted and planned for, or it may 
unexpectedly wreck what the archi- 
tect had in mind. For example, 
when a person enters a great en- 
closure, such as a planetarium, he 
may be quite conscious that a struc- 
tural dome is overhead. When the 
lights go out, the dome may seem 
to disappear, but the brain may 
remember that the dome is still 
there. Yet when stars and planets 
are projected, a perfect illusion of 
infinite space will be achieved. 

One of the greatest problems en- 
countered in the manipulation of 
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color and space centers around 
strange things that happen under 
different degrees of illumination. 
Let me try to make a simple dem- 
onstration with the accompanying 
gradation chart. This is essentially 
a gray scale on a dark ground. 

To digress for a moment, a rela- 
tively new symphonic hall in the 
east has had its interior painted a 
deep navy blue. I ask to be forgiven 
for saying so, but I can think of 
only one color that would be worse 
than navy blue, and this would be 
a funereal purple. 

What happens is that when lights 
are dimmed, the eye—and percep- 
tion—lose all grip on the navy blue. 
The color falls apart, so to speak, 
and loses its identity. It doesn't dis- 
appear exactly, it just collapses. 
This becomes quite distressing to 
the audience, for in dim light the 
environment loses its character, 
structure, form and solidity and 
grows weird and unreal. 

The experience is disturbing. 
There may be nothing intrinsically 
wrong with navy blue, but navy 
blue to be seen for its beauty needs 
a lot of light. Without such light, 
the color is meaningless. 

Let me add that black has simi- 
lar odd characteristics. No black 
surface absorbs all light. Thus we 
are confronted with the strange 
fact that black will look blacker 
and blacker as more light shines 
upon it, when, in true fact, it re- 
flects more light. 

Now back to the chart. For the 
human eye to see colors and de- 
grees of brightness clearly, abun- 
dant light is necessary—at least 25 
footcandles or more. 

Where there is abundant light, 
the mid-point on a gray scale will 
be located where I have placed the 
arrow. (This is equivalent to a gray 
reflecting about 25 percent of light.) 

Now as light is dimmed, the gray 
scale begins to shorten at the dark 
end. To locate a mid-point, the 
arrow needs to be moved toward the 
white end. (Let me recommend that 
the reader study the chart in strong, 
medium and dim light. He will note 
how color “values” change.) 

We learn a few lessons regard- 
ing illumination, color and space: 

1) Where light in an interior 
is dim, deep colors will lose iden- 
tity and appear alike. Colors such 
as navy and maroon which may 
appear attractive in bright light 
becomes nondescript in dim light. 


Across page, top to bottom: Colors 
can be elemental or sophisticated, ad- 
justed from a warm to cool spectrum. 
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2) Any architect makes a seri- 
ous mistake if he judges his color 
effects in one light and then uses 
them in another. What may be 
beautiful under one condition may 
be ugly under another. 

3) What happens under dim 
light is that color values melt 
away on the dark side of a bright- 
ness scale. White and very pale 
colors will hold their character. 
To be a bit more specific, anyone 
who designs or chooses colors, say 
for an auditorium, theater, hotel 
lobby, night club, cocktail lounge 
—or even a living room which is 
meant to appear at its best at night 
—should not, for walls or large 
areas, pick any color or color value 
reflecting less than about 10 or 15 
percent. If he does, let him not ex- 
pect to have his esthetic dreams 
come true. 

There are other factors in color 
which an architect would also do 
well to appreciate—and again, with 
full allowance for individual color 
preferences. 

In establishing space relation- 
ships in a building, either for the 
interior or exterior, there is a 
wholly natural sequence or per- 
spective. White, black, pure hues 


arts, the sequence descending from 
the top down. Otherwise, haphaz- 
ard assortments of color weight 
may look clumsy and awkward. 

Finally, and on matters of taste, 
let me offer counsel with two sim- 
ple observations. Colors fortu- 
nately are not all things to all 
people. There is that which is ele- 
mental and that which is more 
sophisticated. If you are dealing 
with ordinary Americans in ordi- 
nary walks of life—a school, for 
example, a chain store—the ele- 
mentary palette will hold greatest 
appeal. People may intuitively re- 
ject or disregard that which lacks 
direct emotional impact. Small 
children and uncomplicated mor- 
tals will like red and yellow and be 
confused by any subtleties such as 
mauve or ecru, So if a color scheme 
is to be designed for them, use 
colors that are uncomplicated. 

On the other hand, in a home, 
an exclusive shop, where high in- 
dividuality seems desirable, let the 
color effects be more exclusive. 
Here the architect can really let go 
with his personality. 

A color harmony can be gener- 
ally warm in key or generally cool. 
Most of the old masters liked the 


White, black look near, gray distant in aerial perspective; (figure right), archi- 
tectural balance to left, typographic balance to right. Colors have "weight." 


and deep shades all appear near 
the eye. In what artists have called 
aerial perspective, as colors shift 
into distance, that which is dark 
comes up in value; that which is 
light in value softens a bit—and 
all things eventually fade into a 
medium light neutral gray. Color 
schemes can be planned to feature 
this phenomenon, using strong col- 
ors and strong contrast for near 
elements, and grayish colors and 
weak contrast for far elements. 
Likewise there is weight to color, 
the paler tints looking light in 
weight and the deeper shades look- 
ing heavy. As on the diagram 
above, good architectural balance 
looks best when it builds from the 
bottom up. To the right, however, 
is inverted balance, commonly 
used in typography and the graphic 


warm effect, while a number of 
the impressionists favored the cool 
one. 

A. color scheme can be out and 
out primary, or it can swing warm 
or cool Any color—red, yellow, 
green, blue, purple—can have a 
warm or a cool variation. When 
these are put together concord- 
antly and harmoniously, the results 
are truly beautiful. 

So again, I advise the architect 
to let his spirit and his soul guide 
him. But I would also advise that 
he learn about his spirit and his 
soul—and the spirits and souls of 
others—so that when he does ex- 
press himself with color in space, 
he will do so with competence. œ 


Adapted from an address before the Wis- 
consin Chapter AIA. 
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BY RICHARD MYRICK, BARBARA S. MARX & STANLEY L. COHEN 


A research team at George Washington University 
suggests some of the ways in which psychology 
can make a contribution to architectural thinking. 


CHANCES ARE that events in the field of manage- 
ment over the last 30 years are about to be re- 
enacted in the profession of architecture. 

They were events that grew out of research 
findings in social and industrial psychology. They 
shifted management from an emphasis primarily 
on basic skills in planning, delegating, controlling 
and evaluating an organization's activities to one 
of understanding the equal importance of concepts 
about the needs, motivation, perception and social 
interaction of people. 

Specifically, the re-enactment of these events in 
architecture is likely to involve the redefining in 
social science terms, as well as in architectural 
terms, of many environmental design problems. 
Types of buildings most likely to be involved in 
the redefinition are schools, dormitories, hospitals 
and clinics and office buildings; in short, buildings 
in which social interaction and social structure are 
particularly important. 

It should first be noted, however, that a broad 
and important goal is shared by architecture and 
management; and unless we recognize this com- 
mon goal, it is hard to see the relevance of social 
science and management research to architecture. 


Dr. Myrick, who holds a Bachelor of Architecture degree from 
Princeton University, is director of the “Space and Learning 
Behavior Research Project," supported by a Public Health Service 
grant from the Division of Dental Public Health and Resources. 
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Management and architecture both attempt to sat- 
isfy two kinds of human needs, which, using the 
terminology of the well-known social psychologist 
A. H. Maslow, are lower order and higher order. 

Typically, lower order needs relate to physical 
requirements which, translated into architectural 
terms, consist of such things as adequate space 
and equipment, adequate lighting and temperature 
control, and convenient location of the parts of a 
building that a person has to use. Higher order 
needs typically deal with psychological needs, such 
as the need for social interaction, recognition and 
esteem and self-fulfillment. 

For an example of the effect of these different 
needs in a management situation, take the secre- 
tary working in a typical office. Her lower needs 
would be met by such things as good pay, job 
security, convenient working hours and a brand- 
new electric typewriter. Her higher order needs 
would be met by such things as finding her work 
satisfying, feeling she is an essential part of the 
organization, being able to have good relationships 
with other people in the work situation, and under- 
standing how her particular job contributes to the 
goals of the organization as a whole. 

Now, if many of the higher order needs are not 
met, poor morale and low productivity, together 
with the adoption of goals contrary to those of the 
organization, will often result even though many 
of the lower needs are satisfied. Frustration of 
higher order needs can lead to various subtle but 
powerful expressions of damaging negativism. 
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Consider some possible effects of the architec- 
ture of a building upon lower and higher order 
needs, keeping the secretary in mind. Some of her 
lower order needs are met by providing not only 
the rudiments of shelter but a convenient arrange- 
ment of working spaces and an interior and ex- 
terior design that she finds esthetically pleasing. 
A sample list of certain higher order needs to 
which the architecture of a building can contribute 
is nearly identical to those which can be met by 
appropriate administrative actions on the part of 
the management. 

The architecture, for example, might help the 
secretary understand how her job relates to the 
work of the organization as a whole if the plan of 
the building helps make visible to her the other 
related parts and their functioning. She might also 
feel a greater sense of loyalty and affiliation if the 


architecture facilitates the opportunity for infor- 
mal social contacts with her co-workers, making 
the job more satisfying. 

Some critics will argue that it is extreme to say 
architecture can have nearly as much influence as 
management policies on the attitudes and actions 
of the people who inhabit and work in a space. 
They would probably be willing to agree, no less, 
that there is an obvious connection between effec- 
tive ways of supervising and psychology. In fact, 
they might contend, “You have to use psychology 
in managing people.” 

But they would probably reason that architec- 
ture provides mainly a physical environment, and 
what is physical is clearly not psychological. 

Let us look at these two arguments, considering 
first the assertion of an obvious connection be- 
tween the way people are managed and psychology. 
It is an assertion which makes so much sense to 
us now that is hard to realize the connection was 
not always obvious. Management used to be as 
concerned with lower needs as architecture is 
today. Few people were aware 30 years ago of 
the usefulness of psychology in management. Man- 
agement concentrated on making clear statements 
and on simplifying and standardizing work proce- 
dures—to reduce lost time and motion. 

Then came the well-known Hawthorne studies! 
to determine the influence of temperature, illumi- 
nation and other physical conditions of work on 
productivity and morale. The results at first greatly 
puzzled researchers by giving no consistent pattern 
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of answers. Both increases and decreases in the 
illumination level, for example, resulted in height- 
ened morale and productivity. 

Tt was finally realized, in a revolutionizing break- 
through, that it was the interest which the manage- 
ment and researchers took in the workers—by 
interviewing them about their opinions and by 
making tangible changes in their working condi- 
tions—rather than the experimental variations in 
temperature and other physical factors which was 
raising productivity and morale. As a result of 
this insight, there came about a gradual yet pro- 
found redefinition of management problems in 
psychological terms. 

As for the second argument, that architecture 
deals only with the physical environment and what 
is physical is not psychological, the example of 
the Hawthorne studies suggests that problems 
originally stated in one set of terms, not psycho- 
logical, may after a time be defined in terms that 
are psychological. It is almost a matter of whether 
one wants to think about response as well as 
stimulus. 

The stimulus is the building or the space, or the 
color, proportions or arrangement of the parts of 
the building. The response is how the people be- 
have when they occupy the space. As more sophis- 
ticated concepts of group behavior with sensitive 
measurement devices become available to psychol- 
ogy, a great deal may be gained by studying not 
only the stimulus but also the response. Such 
research may in time suggest useful ways of modi- 
fying the stimulus, the architecture of the building, 
in order to obtain the desired responses. We may 
then hope to find answers to questions such as: 
What is the desired behavior, and what conditions 
in the building influence it? 


If we agree that the important goal of meeting 
human needs is shared by management and archi- 
tecture, then, since management has been using 
social science research to move toward this goal 
for the last 30 years, and since architecture has 
been using it in a much more restricted way, we 
must admit that architects are in a fortunate posi- 
tion. For they stand to gain a great deal from the 
available research into human behavior if its gen- 
eral applicability is made specifically relevant to 
architectural problems. 

For some perspective on what might be accom- 
plished in the course of translating these behavioral 
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concepts into architectural terms, consider some 
social psychology studies which seem particularly 
relevant to architecture. The Hawthorne studies 
which originally attempted to identify the ideal 
working conditions can be compared with a more 
recent study by the American Hospital Associa- 
tion.? 

A purpose of this study was to learn more about 
the circulation of patients, doctors and other per- 


sonnel in the hospital. The study was conducted 
by persons experienced in hospital design, and it 
involved sophisticated research techniques. 

It resulted in general recommendations as to 
where the main building elements might be located 
as well as more specific recommendations as to 
corridor width relative to the number of patients 
using the corridor, etc. Note the similarities be- 
tween the Hawthorne studies and this recent hos- 
pital design study. Both are concerned with the 
stimulus or physical conditions. Both seek to make 
the layout more efficient. Neither is primarily con- 
cerned with the response to the stimulus, namely, 
what the people in that setting see, feel or do. 

The main difference between the studies is that 
the management one was done almost 30 years 
ago, while the hospital study is less than five years 
old. 

As a further comparison, take a recent study 
which sought to discover the effects of working in 
an esthetically pleasing room vs. one that is neutral 
or displeasing. The task occupants of each room 
were asked to perform was to rate a series of 
photographs of faces in terms of how much well- 
being and energy each face expressed. The photo- 
graphs used were negatives, which were delib- 
erately vague and unclear, so it was difficult to 
interpret them. This meant that in interpreting the 
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pictures, the people in the experiment projected 
and expressed their own feelings of well-being and 
energy. 

Those people in the esthetically pleasing room, 
rating the same pictures as the people in the other 
two rooms, consistently rated them more favor- 
ably in terms of well-being and energy. However, 
in the discussion of the findings, the author gives 
some of the comments of occupants of this room, 
and one sees that it may not have been the estheti- 
cally pleasing aspect of the room alone which led 
to the favorable responses but associated social 
aspects as well. One person who sat in the “beauti- 
ful" room which had a large executive-type chair 
in it reported it made him feel like a "big shot" 
to be in such an office. 

Thus, there is some evidence here that the social 
meaning of an individual's surroundings may out- 
weigh the esthetic effects. In short, if the sur- 
roundings make an individual feel valued, he may 
have increased morale and a greater sense of well- 
being and satisfaction. 

Another area in which there are parallel efforts 
in management and architecture concerns social 
interaction, accessibility and communication be- 
tween people. Architects have developed a number 
of devices such as circulation diagrams which 
designate spaces that should be immediately ac- 
cessible, and other spaces which require certain 
intermediary or controlling spaces such as a recep- 
tionist's office. 

Ingenious as these devices are, they still con- 
centrate mainly on the stimulus. Meantime, man- 
agement has progressed toward concentration on 
the response. One experiment conducted by social 
psychologists and having interesting implications 
for architecture used five men separated by parti- 
tions arranged in various patterns of accessibility. 
In some cases, the partitions allowed communica- 
tion with only one or two other men. In others, 
they permitted communication with three persons, 
and in one situation all the partitions were re- 
moved, and each of the five men could communi- 
cate with any of the others. 

The study results showed that the greater the 
intercommunication between the members of a 
group, the greater the feelings of individual status, 
as well as greater sense of group membership. 

What lies ahead for architecture as a result of 
recent psychological research into human behavior? 
If the further development of architecture is to 
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recapitulate the development of behavior-oriented 
thinking in management, some speculations are 
possible. It seems that the higher order human 
needs will begin to command a greater share of 
attention in architecture. An impressive list of 
these behavioral needs has already been drawn up 
by Lónberg-Holm and Larson.’ The greatest hope 
of constructively influencing the behavior of peo- 
ple using buildings appears to lie in the perceptual 
and social interaction areas. 

In the perceptual area, the “image” of the ex- 
pression of a building will probably undergo con- 
siderable development. The word "image" cur- 
rently seems to have two meanings in architecture. 
Most typical, it is the idea which is communicated 
to a person looking at it. This kind of image has 
been for ages a chief concern of architects. What 
may change here is the means for evaluating the 
impact of the image, through new methods of 
measurement which only now are being devised 
and refined. 

But a second concept or definition of a build- 
ing's image is just beginning to be developed. 
Kevin Lynch describes some of its properties 
in his work “The Image of the City."' Here 
the word "image" connotes the ways in which the 
individual observer uses a building or area in 
orienting himself to his surroundings, his route 
and the boundaries within his confines. 

Consider how this concept might be applied to 
the design of educational buildings. Here, the 
purpose is not just to keep the student from being 
lost in the physical sense of the word but also to 
keep him from being overwhelmed by the volume 
and variety of subject matter he must study and by 
the years he must spend in training. The physical 
aspects are important, particularly because they 
can give his world a perceptual clarity. But in 
addition, the architecture of a school building can, 
by striving to incorporate some of the spatial cor- 
relates of educational landmarks, decision points, 
goals, paths and districts, help the student identify 
in educational terms where he is, where he wants 
to go and how he will get there. Much of psycho- 
logical counseling aims at defining goals and giving 
a sense of direction. To the extent the architect 
can help the student establish this sense of direc- 
tion, he has also helped the student establish his 
basic motivation. 

As for social interaction, it must be said that at 
some point we have to come to grips with the 
problem of defining the desired kinds of social 
interaction. This step was taken in management 
research with the statement that high productivity 
and morale were desirable and important. Then, 
by comparing the leadership, group structure and 
other factors in desirable and undesirable situa- 
tions, management identified factors that make a 
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difference. Often, ways of systematically increas- 
ing desirable situations resulted. 

A similar line of investigation leading to the 
identification and maximizing of desirable inter- 
action situations can be followed in architecture. 
Naturally, what constitutes a desired kind of social 
interaction will often depend on the purpose of 
the building—or, to put it another way, will de- 
pend on both the goals of the organization occu- 
pying the building and the needs of the individuals 
using the building. 

Returning to the example of an educational 
institution, one might select the social interactions 
resulting in informal learning as a desirable situa- 
tion. The term informal learning means learning 
which occurs by means of casual conversations 
between students or between students and teach- 
ers. In these situations insight into the subject 
matter, or relationships between ideas, is often 
expressed and clarified. It is possible to study how 
à building provides or blocks opportunities for 
social interactions leading to informal learning, 
and some such work has already been done.* 

In both the perceptual and social interaction 
areas, we are dealing with the human response to 
the building. But these represent only half the 
situation. The other half is represented by the 
building itself, the stimulus. To draw the parallel 
in management, the productivity of the employees 
can be viewed as the response, while the type of 
leadership used in an organization would be the 
stimulus. Much progress has been made in man- 
agement research in devising a simple measure- 
ment scale extending from autocratic leadership, 
through laissez-faire leadership, to democratic 
leadership, on which virtually any kind of manage- 
ment style can be located and described. Such a 
comparative scale on which virtually any building 
can be located and described is, as yet, lacking. 

Architecture's lack of a comparative scale is a 
serious drawback because it makes a comparison 
between two buildings within a single framework 
nearly impossible. Even terminology incorporating 
comparative ratings is woefully lacking. Art his- 
torians have made some contribution here by in- 
troducing terms such as central and longitudinal 
which can be applied to describing churches. 
Hereford and Hecker® have introduced a measure 
for school buildings, but although this measure is 
useful in determining compactness, it is not widely 
applicable because it is largely influenced by the 
number of floors. If the architect finds that a build- 
ing seems to be particularly effective in producing 
certain desired behaviors, he is hard-pressed to 
identify and measure what characteristics of the 
building produce these effects. 

In approaching this problem, there are two im- 
portant management studies which, if tied into 
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the architectural situation, would be very helpful. 
The first, a study by Hemphill,” asked the ques- 
tion: What are the main dimensions of effective 
leadership? Hemphill found two dimensions—the 
ability to initiate activity and a consideration for 
others. A person might be high on both, or high 
on one and low on the other, or low on both; in 
short, these were separate dimensions. The value 
of this study is that it provides a simple descrip- 
tion of the complex task of leadership which then 
facilitates studying the effects of leadership. 


Another study in the field of management which 
has become a classic compared the effectiveness 
of autocratic and democratic forms of leadership 
in supervising a boys’ club activity.’ When judged 
in terms of motivation, as well as quality of work 
and the absence of disciplinary problems, the re- 
sults were strongly in favor of democratic methods. 
As other researchers have conducted further studies 
in this area, they have learned more about circum- 
stances in which democratic leadership will or will 
not be effective. 

Were this study to be translated into architec- 
tural terms, one probably would not find archi- 
tectural factors which had meaning closely equiva- 
lent to these basic leadership dimensions. The 
parallel we have in mind is much more abstract. 
We cannot expect buildings to be pieces of man- 
agement theory any more than we can expect them 
to be pieces of "frozen music." But to speculate 
on the architectural application of these two lead- 
ership dimensions, two have already been implied. 
One is perceptual, and it might measure the extent 
to which a building allows a person to see and 
understand the various activities occurring within. 
If a man goes to see a friend in a building and 
comes away knowing no more about the latter's 
activities than what the friend told him, the build- 
ing would be low on the perceptual dimension. 

The second dimension might be translated into 
terms of social interaction, and might be measured 
by the extent to which the building provides op- 
tions for its occupants to meet and talk informally. 
If a man spends a day in the building where he 
works, and his only contact with others is officially 
scheduled, the building would be low on the social 
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interaction dimension. Of course it is not always 
desirable to be high on this dimension. In almost 
any kind of organization there will still be needs 
for isolation and privacy. 

Lastly, what will be the role of the architect if 
new developments relating behavioral and archi- 
tectural factors take place? Already some archi- 
tects are demonstrating an awareness of the rele- 
vance of social science research to architecture.? 
One reason for this new relationship between the 
architect and the social scientist is that social or- 
ganizations, and consequently buildings to house 
them, have become more complex. But a second 
reason, perhaps greater in importance, stems from 
the social organizations who are the clients. The 
general swing away from autocracy as the pre- 
ferred form of leadership has frequently left the 
administrators of client organizations with differ- 
ences of opinion about their building needs, dif- 
ferences they are unable to resolve among them- 
selves. 

The architect finds that if there is to be any 
architecture at all he must act as an arbiter and 
take actions which will resolve conflicts and reduce 
anxieties expressed by a building committee. 

We may conclude that architecture in the future 
will consider the response or the behavior within 
the building, as well as the stimulus which consists 
of the building itself. To do justice to the response 
will involve the creative integration and applica- 
tion of new concepts about behavior and archi- 
tecture. 

The problems of conceptualizing the response— 
and of determining what are appropriate design 
refinements to influence it are elusive, but meeting 
this challenge can raise architecture to new ac- 
complishment. 
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Downtown Parking Lot Edges 


DowNTOWN parking lots have become a hallmark 
of the urban scene for two reasons: first, the 
automobile is the predominant means of urban 
travel, even when a good public transit system is 
in operation; and second, the surface parking lot 
is a handy interim land use. 

The automobile storage problem creates a 
whole new scale of downtown design. In a typical 
recent study, city-center growth was projected as 
an increment of the surrounding metropolitan 
area. The downtown increment was based on a 
fully developed automobile and public transit 
system for the metropolis. Growth was projected 
over a period of 20 years. 

When the data was assembled, it was revealed 
that nearly half of the new floor area in the down- 
town would be for cars in multilevel garages. 
Further, to attract growth in new offices and com- 


mercial floor space, the parking would have to be 
built slightly ahead of demand. 

This creates a very difficult problem of appear- 
ance. Imagine a downtown whose “face” is largely 
parking structures: it could be visually oppressive. 

However, moving about the city at normal driv- 
ing speed—say, 15 to 20 miles per hour—large, 
simple structures are appropriate. The visual prob- 
lem is a problem not so much for the driver as it 
is for the pedestrian. Actually, the problem goes 
beyond the visual. 

A pedestrian walking along a downtown street 
on his way to work, to lunch or to shop wants 
to be in a place of high visual intensity. He is in 
a world of intimate mix, in a milieu of sounds, 
people, smells and sights. He notices faces, things 
in windows, news headlines, signs—a whole world 
of intricate sensual data. This is the atmosphere 


Parking lot edges like the one on the left are an eyesore. Screening by shrubs or a fence is a big improvement. 
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Peripheral urban area 
of central city. 


Moderate-intensity 
downtown fringe. 


High-intensity 
downtown core. 


In the moderate-intensity downtown fringe, decorative planting with perhaps some garden art and/or a screening wall 
are appropriate. This can be done for a multistory garage too. However, this is costly and has no "return." 
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In the high-intensity downtown core, a row of tiny shops saves the problem of appearance, continuity and cost—and this, 
too, can be done for a multistory structure. Construction might consist of a simple, demountable metal frame. 
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of a shopping center, a supermarket, a bazaar or 
a department store. It is the atmosphere of a 
downtown. The movement and appearance of cars 
and buses are part of this scene and welcome, as 
long as the vehicles do not become a menace to 
the pedestrian, as long as they do not interrupt 
pedestrian flow. 

Interruptions to the continuity of pedestrian 
flow and to downtown intricacy come dear. Such 
occur at street crossings where pedestrians have to 
stop and wait for the light to change. Of course, 
an interruption can be a welcome pause, such as a 
small place to sit. But most parking lots or struc- 
tures along downtown pedestrian streets are gen- 
erally interruptions. They need some design help, 
which in reality is easy to apply. But first we must 
understand the different problems posed by the 
surface parking lot as compared with a parking 
structure, 

The surface lot poses a more difficult problem 
than the parking structure. The former is tempo- 
rary. Its outfitting—bumper logs, chains, horses, 
ticket shack, signs, etc.—are not usually works of 
loving attention. Even when they are, they are 
minor in comparison to the sight of the automo- 
biles themselves. 

Some cars may be clean and shiny. Some may 
be dirty and in disrepair. In either case, they are 
an uninteresting sight seen en masse at eye level. 
Curiously, cars are rather interesting to see from 
high above. 

Basically, the problem with either the surface 
lot or the parking structure is interruption. They 
are severe gashes in the continuity and flow of a 
downtown area. The parking structure is a break 
in that continuity. The surface lot is both a dis- 
ruption and unsightly. Both types of facilities can 
be aided by a dose of the same medicine—an 
appropriate pedestrian-level “edge.” 

We suggest that the edge of a surface lot or the 
ground floor of a structure be made into a shallow 
row of tiny shops. These need not be more than 
5 or 6 feet deep. Such shops could include flower 
stands, shoeshine stands, telephone booths, news- 
stands and candy stands. A small section could 
also function as the office of the parking lot. What- 
ever the usage, each function would be to main- 
tain continuity on a pedestrian street. 

A moment’s thought or a short survey of an 
existing downtown reveals many more possible 
uses: taxi offices or a package delivery service 
operated by the downtown merchants association. 
Asmall section could contain a community bulletin 
board. Another section could have a bus route- 
map with a push-button system for showing routes. 

The structure for such a row of postage-stamp 
shops could be a demountable metal frame with 
variable insert panels. This would make up pat- 
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terns of fenestration, doors or solid panels. It would 
be an adult-size erector set. It might also be so 
temporary that it could be made of wood, to be 
dismantled when no longer needed. 

A certain caution should be exercised in placing 
these shop structures. There are some places where 
they are not justified. It is the heart of a downtown 
area that needs continuous vitality along its streets. 
The fringe of a downtown may not need it or 
warrant it, if there is an insufficient flow of people. 
Distinguishing “heart” from “fringe” is a job of 
judgment—the combined judgment of the profes- 
sional, real estate man, entrepreneur and land 
owner. Determination might be made by the local 
planning board or parking authority. Anyway, if a 
mistake in judgment is made, the shop structure 
could be demounted and erected elsewhere. 

The design solution for the “fringe” zone is 
decorative landscaping. This could be a combina- 
tion of a stone, wood or iron fence, plus some 
greenery. Of course, this should be done with the 
view of the passing pedestrian foremost in mind. 
This kind of design is basically a bit of camou- 
flage, but it can also be a fine touch of garden art. 

Finally, there are one or two larger aspects of 
this problem that ought to be mentioned. Even 
though parking is a major use of downtown floor 
area, parking demand in particular areas may 
change. It may be wise to build parking structures 
that can be converted to some other use—office or 
commercial. This possibility should at least be 
considered in the early stages of design. 

In any case we must all recognize that parking 
is not an isolated land use. It is a link use between 
traffic arteries and downtown facilities. Every city 
needs a full-fledged parking authority, one that 
does more than set rates and approve locations 
when proposed by private operators. The parking 
lot or structure is the receptacle for cars at the end 
of the road. It is also the vestibule for downtown’s 
shops, offices and hotels. 

On one side it must be oriented to the arriving 
and departing driver. On the other it must be 
oriented to the pedestrian. The car side should be 
on an arterial street, and the pedestrian side should 
be on a shopping street. 

In all areas dependent on auto access, there 
must be an overall plan of movement and stopping. 
This whole plan is a movement system within 
which appropriate buildings can be placed. With 
such movement systems we can proceed to refine 
our structures, parking included. We might place 
the latter inside a building, making it the core of 
the building with an exterior doughnut of offices 
or hotel rooms, as Louis Kahn suggested a decade 
ago. 

Meanwhile, the linear shop structure along the 
pedestrian pathway should be quite helpful. Li 
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Ir Is NO secret that an overwhelming percentage of 
preservation and restoration activity in the United 
States is subsidized by private enterprise. Our 
country is almost unique in the world in this re- 
spect since preservation activity in other countries 
is usually governmentally controlled and subsi- 
dized, with private activity in a very subsidiary 
position. 

Let us assume that there is a building or group 
of buildings within a given community that a local 
group is interested in preserving. What are the 
alternatives to gaining control of such property? 
The simplest, of course, is to purchase it, providing 
monies are available. Proper counsel can some- 
times point out methods whereby control can be 
gained over a structure with the immediate ex- 
penditure of less monies than initially anticipated 
through the negotiation of a system of options. 
This has been admirably demonstrated by a group 
of citizens who have purchased an entire town 
near Lexington, Kentucky, called Shakertown at 
Pleasant Hill, which they are developing into an 
educational and museum center. 

Another possibility, should the owner be inter- 
ested in the structure’s preservation, is an outright 
gift of the property to the interested agency. This 
may be achieved in the owner's lifetime, if he is in 
an upper tax bracket seeking ways and means for 
tax deduction, by either giving the entire property 
as a single gift or, in an arrangement usually more 
advantageous to the donor, giving a portion of the 
property to the agency each year. 

In the case of structures still privately occupied 
but owned by Colonial Williamsburg, for example, 
a clause of life-right was written into the agree- 
ment of sale which allows the former owner a life 
tenancy. The late Mrs. Woodrow Wilson made a 
gift to the National Trust for Historic Preservation 
of the house to which she and the former Presi- 
dent retired from the White House many years 
before she died. She remained in residence, how- 
ever, until her death. The house, in Washington, 
D.C., has since been designated a National Land- 
mark and is now open to the public. 

Another form of outright gift is the bequest 
wherein the owner enjoys occupancy and owner- 
ship of the property during his or her lifetime, 
actual ownership of the property coming to the 
agency only upon death as specified in the will of 
the owner. The National Trust has acquired most 
of its properties in this manner, such as the Casa 
Amesti at Monterey or the Trust’s property on the 
Hudson at Tarrytown, New York—Lyndhurst— 
bequeathed by the late Duchess de Talleyrand, as 
well as the Shadows-on-the-Teche in New Iberia, 
Louisiana. 

One seldom thinks of exchange as a medium of 
obtaining control over historic structures, but this 
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New Twists in Financing 


BY WILLIAM J. MURTAGH | 


The donor and the foundation are not the only | 
salvation in saving buildings of historical signifi- | 
cance. The author, director of the department of 
education, National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion, cites examples of good old ingenuity. 


can at times be successful if a thorough investiga- 
tion is made into the needs of other organizations 
and agencies within the community. In Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, for example, a mid-18th century 
building owned by the Moravian College came 
under the jurisdiction of the local restoration agency | 
through a series of land exchanges between the 
city, the College, Lehigh University and Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation. Through this, Historic 
Bethlehem, Inc., the preservation agency, was able 
to begin restoration on this important 18th century 
structure which no longer best served the needs 
of the college. 

A similar exchange accrued to the benefit of 
America's heritage through the exchange of a 
building owned by Old Salem, Inc., in Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, and the Moravian Church. 
Through this exchange, the agency gave up a mid- 
19th century building which, when restored and 
rehabilitated, better served the needs of one of the | 
functions of the church, and Old Salem received 
in turn the 18th century Single Brothers House 
which has now been restored and into which it has 
moved its headquarters office. The building has 
exhibition rooms open to the public. 

Federal aid programs such as urban renewal 

can serve preservation interests if the redeveloping 
agency is philosophically oriented in this direction. 
A case in point is Strawbery Banke, Inc., in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, where the preservation 
agency is acting as the redeveloper of an area 
cleared of slum conditions through an urban re- 
newal program. In this program, Strawbery Banke, 
Inc., gained control of a series of 18th century 
structures it was anxious to preserve. The urban 
renewal money was used to purchase the buildings 
at fair market value and clear the land. As the 
redeveloper, Strawbery Banke, Inc., purchased 
those structures it wished to keep. They will be 
sold to individuals who will restore them. 

These are not, by all means, the only methods 
whereby a structure can be saved, but they do 
suggest some of the alternatives possible. 
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Lyndhurst, on the Hudson River, an outstanding example of American Gothic Revival, is open daily as museum, 


Once obtained, the agency is faced with the 
problem of what to do with the building. This prob- 
lem can be considerable, especially if the structure 
with which they are dealing is a large Victorian 
building of the late 19th century. An obvious 
approach, of course, is to use the building for 
museum purposes, i.e., to illustrate the beginnings 
of the community either through reappointing the 
rooms as they originally were, thus making them 
into what we term a historic house museum, or 
by using the structure as a case museum where 
documentary material is collected in cases or on 
shelves for consultation and research. 

A museum, however, may not be the answer. 
The community may have already established such 
a house or case museum, or perhaps such need is 
negligible because of other conditions within the 
community. 

What then is the answer? Finding a new adap- 
tive use that treats the structure sympathetically 
and yet gives it a new role in a new century usually 
answers this question. The architectural quality 
and the amount of original material remaining 
many times determine the freedom by which one 
can revamp an interior for other uses. 

The headquarters of The American Institute of 
Architects in Washington, D. C., is a case in point. 
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The Octagon, a singularly handsome building of 
1799 designed by William Thornton, architect of 
our nation's Capitol, is used by the Institute in a 
variety of ways. On the first floor an attempt has 
been made to recapture the feeling of the house as 
it was when used as a private residence by re- 
furnishing it with furnishings of the period of the 
house. These rooms are used for receptions and 
other social functions. On the second floor, the 
area where the Treaty of Ghent terminating the 
War of 1812 was signed is maintained as a museum 
exhibit room. The adjacent rooms, however, pre- 
sumably originally bedrooms, now house tempo- 
rary exhibitions and offices. Exhibition panels, 
mounted on poles kept in tension between the 
floor and ceiling, serve the function of display 
while preserving the architectural integrity. 
Another case in point is Merryvale, built in the 
late 19th century for the San Francisco Gas Light 
Company, which has been recently serving as an 
antique shop and garden center. In Boston, the 
headquarters of the American Meteorological So- 
ciety are established in the home of Harrison Gray 
Otis, built between 1806 and 1848. This histori- 
cally important and architecturally magnificent 
structure was in derelict condition when the So- 
ciety acquired it in December 1958. The present 
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Ainsley Hall mansion (left), built in 1823, has been restored by a citizens’ group in Columbia, South Carolina, Shadows- 


on-the-Teche (right) in Louisiana is the gift of the original owner's great grandson, who undertook its first restoration. 


owner has even retained the mirrored dressing 
rooms and bathrooms later added to the building. 

Almost everyone benefits from such an adaptive 
use, The skyline has not lost one of the major 
monuments which help create the atmosphere and 
character of Beacon Hill, and the Society is ex- 
tremely pleased and proud of the architecturally 
magnificent headquarters from which it operates. 
Moreover, the address offers the organization a 
status which it could not enjoy under almost any 
other circumstances. 

Examples of adaptive use are legion and could 
be quoted ad infinitum. This is not really the crux 
of the problem in most cases, but how to finance 
the structure is. 

A donor, commonly referred to as an “angel,” 
is, of course, the obvious source. Perhaps the prime 
example of philanthropy of the single individual 
in the preservation field is Williamsburg, Virginia, 
an entire 18th century colonial village which has 
been restored and reconstructed. Individual phi- 
lanthropy of this nature is naturally unusual enough 
to be newsworthy as noted in the New York Times 
of January 14, 1965, when the Marquesa de 
Cuevas spent $2 million to save four houses built 
between 1909 and 1926 at the corner of 68th 
Street and Park Avenue in New York City. Her 
intent was to give them to the City of New York 
for some cultural use. Donors of this magnitude 
are naturally extremely rare, and assistance of this 
nature should be the last of which one thinks. 
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Unfortunately, it is all too often the primary hook 
upon which a local group of citizens hang its 
aspirations for saving a structure. 

A foundation approach is the second most 
thought of method of raising money. Here again, 
the average individual all too often makes the mis- 
take of pinning his hopes on foundation support. 

A second common misconception is to think 
only in terms of national foundations, by-passing 
smaller local and state foundations. “The Founda- 
tions Directory” lists any number of local and state 
foundations from which interest and support can 
be solicited, if a proper approach is made. This 
includes the preparation of a booklet or brochure, 
with pictures of the structure in question and a 
good businesslike delineation of a program and 
detailed exposition of the funds that are needed. 
As in the case of the New York buildings, once 
the funding for purchase or acquisition has been 
determined, the simple giving away or leasing of 
the structure can solve the maintenance problem 
providing the preservation agency receives assur- 
ance of continuing sympathetic treatment for the 
building under other ownership. 

An admirable example of such preservation and 
restoration was demonstrated a few years ago by 
the Society for the Preservation of Landmarks in 
Western New York, Inc., which was very much 
concerned over the fate of an elaborate Greek 
Revival structure built in 1837 by Jonathan Child 
in Rochester, New York. In 1957, the Society 
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raised enough money to purchase the house, but 
no monies were available to do a proper restora- 
tion or maintain it in satisfactory condition. An 
answer to the problem was found through the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Municipal Research, a 
nonprofit, tax-exempt organization and a quasi- 
branch of the local government, which agreed to 
move into the house. 

The Society, i.c., the owners, offered to let the 
Bureau use the house for 20 years rent free if the 
latter would restore the interior and exterior, care- 
fully preserve the historical features of the build- 
ing, adapt it for office use without desecrating the 
inside, maintain it and pay for insurance and other 
obligations. The new tenant has reroofed, rewired, 
repainted, and installed new heating, lighting and 
plumbing systems. Certain partitions, carefully 
fitted around existing moldings, were also added. 
The Society, in the meantime, reserves the right to 
show the building. Like the American Meteoro- 
logical Society in Boston, the Bureau has acquired 
a status headquarters, and the Society has been 
successful in preserving one of the city's great 
monuments. 

The simple expedient of mortgaging a historic 
property to raise money for restoration and re- 
habilitation purposes is surprisingly seldom given 
thought. The Trust has used this procedure at the 
Shadows-on-the-Teche iw Louisiana. This house 
was bequeathed to the National Trust by its late 
owner Weeks Hall, with an endowment to main- 
tain it. Restoration monies to open the building to 
the public were secured by mortgage through local 
banking concerns. Part of this is paid off each year. 

Mortgaging has also played a role in the saving 
of a number of buildings in Georgetown, part of 
the District of Columbia. An interesting case are 
the structures at 30th and M Streets which were 
destined to a fast demise at one point in 1951 
when a permit was issued for their demolition for 
a parking lot. An alert citizen learned of this and 
banded together with a few others to raise $600 
through contributions for a survey to determine 
whether the buildings could be bought, remodeled 
and rented as a business venture. They formed 
themselves into a profit-making organization and 
sold shares of stock in what has become known as 
Historic Georgetown, Inc. 

Through this manner, $60,000 was raised, and 
the contract was signed for the purchase of the 
properties for $75,000. A $20,000 down payment 
was made, and the buildings were mortgaged for 
$55,000. With $40,000 available from the sale of 
stock, it was decided to renovate the basements 
and create three shops on the first floors. Apart- 
ments were planned for the upper floors. The first- 
floor shops were occupied by December 1953. A 
restaurant was opened on the second floor in 1956, 
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and one duplex apartment was prepared for occu- 
pancy in 1959, which completed the basic task. 

Historic Georgetown now operates in the black 
with a substantial reserve fund. It has reduced its 
mortgage to $45,000. Preferred stock amounts to 
$30,000, common stock to $86,000. Because of 
the nonprofit status of the National Trust, this 
organization has been the recipient over the inter- 
vening years of grants of stock, thus becoming one 
of the largest shareholders. It is hoped that the 
Trust will benefit in the not-too-distant future 
from these gifts through the dividends which will 
accrue to it. 

The same area has seen still another approach 
to financing restoration through the creation of a 
revolving fund. The Georgetown Redevelopment 
Corporation was formed in 1959 to purchase 
properties in danger of destruction or in danger 
of being put to inappropriate uses. One of the 
buildings saved in this manner was purchased by 
a newly formed club, the City Tavern, which 
financed its rehabilitation through debentures 
bought by the founders and charter members and 
through initiation fees of almost 1,000 members. 

The Georgetown Redevelopment Corporation 
has eight members, each of whom has invested up 
to $5,000. As true with many revolving funds, the 
principal purpose is to preserve buildings and not 
make money although a slight financial surplus 
has materialized. Seaport Development Corpora- 
tion, in nearby Alexandria, has been operating in 
a similar manner. 

One of the most successful revolving funds 
has been rehabilitating the Ansonborough area of 
Charleston, South Carolina, adjacent to the well- 
known Battery. This area is replete with magnifi- 
cent houses of the 18th century and early 19th 
century, most of them in slum condition. The 
Historic Charleston Foundation, a local nonprofit 
organization with headquarters in the Battery, ad- 
ministers a fund financed by local foundations and 
individual grants. Gifts to the fund are, of course, 
tax deductible. Properties are purchased and re- 
stored by the Foundation, after which they are 
either resold or rented. All of the original outlay 
is not always recovered, but what is recovered is 
used again and again on other properties. 

Any deficit is considered a contribution of the 
Foundation to the cultural heritage of the city and 
the nation. To date, it has bought and processed 
more than 26 pieces of property. As of 1963, nine 
had been resold, renovated and occupied as resi- 
dences. Two were resold and were in the process 
of being renovated as residences. Three were reno- 
vated into apartments for rental income. Five were 
cleared as substandard buildings and combined 
with adjoining properties to improve the appear- 
ances and to provide off-street parking areas. 
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Shakertown at Pleasant Hill, Kentucky, a citizens’ group effort, has such houses as the Dr. Pennebaker residence. 


Three were being held pending the Foundation’s 
decision to renovate for rental income or offer for 
sale. Four were then being put on the selling block. 

There are doors within the federal government 
which have been opened to assist in the preserva- 
tion of landmarks and monuments, although the 
prime reason for allocation of the monies has 
usually been granted for a related purpose. The 
Ainsley Hall house in Columbia, South Carolina, 
is a case in point. This magnificent early 19th 
century structure by Robert Mills, architect of the 
Washington Monument, had been used as a school 
in the early 20th century. It had subsequently been 
empty and was in derelict condition. A group of 
citizens formed Historic Columbia Foundation to 
aid in the restoration of the structure. 

Through private subscription and a city appro- 
priation, the Foundation was successful in accu- 
mulating a total of $350,000. During the process 
of its fund-raising campaign, a request was made 
to the Open Space Land Branch Division of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for a grant 
toward the cost of purchasing the four acres of 
land on which the house stands. Thus, on the basis 
of providing open park land within an urban cen- 
ter, the federal government granted a sum of 
$105,000 to the City of Columbia to be applied 
toward the purchase price of the land. 

As mentioned earlier, a group of citizens has 
succeeded in purchasing the entire early 19th cen- 
tury Shaker village at Pleasant Hill, amortizing 
the payments for the property over a 10-year 
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period. Having once secured its options, the group 
made application to the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration of the United States Department of 
Commerce for a low-cost, long-term loan to assist 
in the project. This agency is not interested in 
preservation but in the creation of jobs within 
certain areas of the United States designated as 
depressed areas. Pleasant Hill fortunately fell into 
one of these designations. Thus, federal monies 
have been loaned to develop this educational and 
cultural center which, in turn, will provide jobs, 
thus improving the economic level of the area. 

The subjects of tax abatement, easements and 
other forms of reducing the costs of restoration 
and rehabilitation of structures important to the 
local scene could be discussed at considerable 
length, but each form of preservation technique 
always has the basic ingredient of civic pride and 
individual initiative behind it. In each case cited, 
imagination and citizen initiative have been the 
motivating forces. Approaches to the problem, 
from new and often unexpected angles, have pro- 
vided the necessary financing to achieve the sought- 
for ends. These are the important ingredients of 
any approach to financing US preservation. 

The donor and the foundation are not always 
the answer. An old-fashioned application of gray 
matter and an objective look at one’s community 
from a new angle can often produce exciting, 
surprising and productive results. . 


Presented before the 1965 annual meeting of the Society of 
Architectural Historians in Los Angeles. 
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Getting Civil Defense into Codes 


BY ROBERT BERNE, AIA 


Chief architect for the Office of Civil Defense, 
the author is former head of the Institute’s Archi- 
tectural-Building Information Services and editor 
of the 1962 Building Products Register. 


“AS YOU KNOW, a continuing concern of the Com- 
mittee on Building Codes and Disaster Studies 
is the inclusion of protective structures criteria 
in local building code provisions.” This was the 
opening sentence in a letter from Chairman Ralph 
O. Mott ata to Institute Executive Director Wil- 
liam H. Scheick Fara in March 1963. 

The correspondence also marked the beginning 
of a comprehensive building codes study for the 
Office of Civil Defense, conducted by the AIA 
in cooperation with the four national model code 
authorities. The culmination came in November 
1965 when the final report was reviewed and ac- 
cepted by an ad hoc group consisting of the AIA 
Committee on Building Regulations (successor to 
BCDS), under the chairmanship of Raymond 
Ziegler ata, and representatives of the four model 
codes and the OCD. 

At the conclusion of that meeting, Paul E. 
Baseler, national secretary of the Building Code 
Coordinating Council, stated that the coopera- 
tion shown between the AIA and the code groups 
in carrying out this special study had done more 
than anything else to bring these two groups close 
together, and was the beginning of an era of 
harmonious working relationships with respect to 
important building code problems of mutual con- 
cern. The Council is comprised of the Building 
Officials Conference of America, the International 
Congress of Building Officials and the Southern 
Building Code Congress. 

Code group representatives also expressed con- 
fidence that the suggested changes would receive 
favorable consideration at an early time from their 
respective review committees. The OCD is grati- 
fied to have been the catalyst by sponsoring a 
project of importance to the defense of our coun- 
try that is also of vital interest to both the AIA 
and the code groups. 

In its introduction and background discussion, 
the report explains concisely the National Shelter 


A limited Le of copies £ the report are available by writing 
to Mr. Berne, OCD-DOD, Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 20310. 
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Program, Department of Defense policy on shelter 
and the effects of nuclear weapons, with emphasis 
on the creation of fallout and the attendant radio- 
activity. Great stress is placed on the need for 
the type of community planning that includes, as 
a program requirement, shelter for all inhabitants. 
This is consistent with the Community Shelter 
Planning Program, being carried on by the OCD, 
which serves as the foundation of local emergency 
readiness. 

The program begins, in any community, by 
precisely identifying shelter deficit areas. Until 
additional shelter can be created, it assigns the 
people in small geographic areas to the best pro- 
tected space available and makes these alloca- 
tions known. 

Based on OCD Technical Requirements for 
Fallout Shelters (TM 61-3, revised March 1965), 
a generalized permissive building code article is 
presented, establishing the minimum criteria 
which must be met “before a building or building 
space can be constructed, occupied, used or desig- 
nated a fallout shelter.” 

The article covers building spaces when used 
as fallout shelters for reasonable periods of drill 
and instruction. If a shelter is not being so used, 
the normally applicable provisions of the code 
apply. This sets the stage for applying each of 
two groups of criteria to any space which has 
normal occupancy in normal times but becomes 
a fallout shelter during an emergency. 

Thus, the more restrictive requirements of 
normal use and occupancy are relaxed in an 
emergency, permitting more occupants in a space 
designated as a shelter than would be permissible 
under normal exit, sanitary, ventilation and other 
requirements. For example, office space that is 
designated for fallout shelter use in an emergency 
need not conform to the requirements of a place 
of assembly simply because of the increased num- 
ber of people that will occupy it when used as a 
shelter. 

Under the National Shelter Program and the 
proposed code article, a shelter is defined as a 
space having a minimum protection factor (PF) 
of 40 as determined by an architect or engineer 
certified by the OCD as a qualified fallout shelter 
analyst. PF is a factor used to express the rela- 
tion between the amount of fallout gamma radi- 
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ation that would be received by an unprotected 
person and the amount he would receive in a 
shelter. 

The minimum area per shelter occupant is 10 
square feet, and the minimum volume is 65 cubic 
feet. This, however, is increased where ventila- 
tion is not adequate to supply at least 3 cubic feet 
of fresh air per minute per person. The report in- 
cludes a table showing the minimum volume of 
space per person based on the time required for 
a complete air change. The upper limit of the 
table is 500 cubic feet per person for a 1,000 
minute air change. 

Two widely spaced exits are required for each 
shelter area aggregating at least one unit of egress 
width (22 in.) for every 200 shelter occupants. 
Required design live loads for normal use govern 
in dual-use shelters and are not less than 40 
pounds per square foot in single-purpose shelters, 
with special consideration given to concentrated 
loads due to storage. Toilets, either flush type 
operating from the normal water supply system 
or chemical or other types, are required on the 
basis of one toilet per 50 occupants. Empty water 
containers may be considered as fulfilling this 
requirement. There are no special requirements 
for windows, illumination or fire-resistive con- 
struction beyond those for normal occupancy. 

Suggested changes to the four national model 
codes are too numerous and detailed for inclusion 
here. But they follow the pattern set by both the 
generalized permissive article and the styles of 
each of the four codes. 

The new code provisions are not intended to 
make fallout shelters in new construction a man- 
datory requirement of municipal building codes. 
Aside from the fact that the report does not 
recommend this as a policy, it points out that 
legal ramifications also militate against it. Codes, 
at best, are designed primarily to provide local 
statutory guidelines for the administrative contro] 
and regulation of building construction practices, 
especially where the owner proposes voluntarily 
to erect a building to be used for particular pur- 
poses which involve the public health, safety and 
welfare. For this reason, they are not generally 
used to establish special public policy governing 
the kinds of buildings and buildings spaces which 
must be created to assure public safety. No recom- 
mendation is made regarding mandatory shelter 
provisions in other types of legislation. 

In order to protect US citizens from the effects 
of fallout gamma radiation, the OCD established 
the National Shelter System, which makes use of 
habitable spaces in buildings that have materials 
and configurations adequate to shield against the 
deadly radiation. To date, 140 million such spaces 
have been identified in existing buildings. Not all 
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are necessarily in the places where they are 
needed or readily accessible to those who might 
have to use them. In order to complete the sys- 
tem so that shelter will be available, in the event 
of national emergency, to every man, woman and 
child whether at work, home or in school, spaces 
must be developed in new construction. 

Many building materials, by virtue of their 
density, make good shields. When properly ex- 
ploited and judiciously combined by an architect 
who understands shelter design, they can reduce 
otherwise harmful or lethal doses of gamma radi- 
ation to tolerable levels. Thus, by considering 
shelter as a program element in a new building, 
protection can be maximized as the building is 
designed. 

Civil Defense is grateful for new shelter spaces 
of any type. Nevertheless, as a practical matter it 
advocates that shelter in buildings be designed as 
a dual-use space in which the shelter functions 
are secondary to the primary use. Shelter should 
be unobtrusive but available in time of need. 
Designing shelter into new buildings will speed 
us toward the goal of a complete National Shelter 
System. 

A cost-reimbursable contract was awarded to 
the AIA on June 30, 1964, in the amount of 
$29,500 to do the following: 

1) Develop a permissive building code article 
based on OCD minimum technical requirements. 

2) Develop administrative code provisions to 
permit relaxation of normal requirements during 
times of national emergency but retaining all code 
requirements for normal daily use. 

3) Perform a detailed study of the NBFU, 
BOCA, ICBO and SBCC codes to determine 
areas that inhibit inclusion of shelter in buildings 
as dual-use space and make specific recommenda- 
tions for changes. 

4) Perform a detailed study of the four codes 
to determine where shelter should be mentioned 
and make suggested insertions. 

5) Make a survey to determine what has been 
done in other countries in the way of adopting 
ordinances to require the inclusion of shelter in 
buildings. 

6) Make recommendations as to whether man- 
datory shelter in new buildings should be initiated 
in this country and, if recommended, how this 
should be accomplished. 

Research into government requirements for 
mandatory shelter in foreign countries revealed 
that, although some have such legislation, none has 
it in the form of a building code. As for legislation, 
Great Britain and France have none. West Ger- 
many recently adopted a Civil Emergency Plan- 
ning Bill requiring he inclusion of fallout shelters 

Continued on page 78 
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in all new buildings, residential and industrial. 

In Sweden, private shelters of specified resist- 
ance are required in buildings in towns over 5,000, 
except one-story, single-family dwellings. Public 
fallout shelters must be provided in all new con- 
struction with the central government contributing 
two-thirds of the cost. 

Peaceful Switzerland, which has escaped war 
for several centuries, has one of the most sophisti- 
cated shelter systems. Fallout shelters are re- 
quired in communities of 1,000 or more for all 
new construction and remodeling. For private 
shelters, subsidies of 25-35 percent are allowed 
by the federal government with a combined contri- 
bution by the commune and canton to make 70 
percent of total cost. For public shelters, 40-50 
percent of the total cost is available from gov- 
ernment subsidy, which also contributes 55-65 
percent for shelter construction in hospitals. 

In the Soviet Union, civil defense policy 
stressed the mew construction of factory and 
apartment buildings at least until 1958. Civil de- 
fense approval of plans was also included in this 
policy. However, fallout shelter protection is still 
an important aspect of new buildings, leastwise 
in theory. Some blast protection in urban areas 
is also available, particularly in deep subways. 

At the 1963 AIA convention in Miami Beach, 
an informal conference was held with the BCDS 
Committee and Robert J. Piper aia, its staff 
executive. Groundwork was laid for the first meet- 
ing of the ad hoc committee previously men- 
tioned. The AIA was represented by the BCDS 
Committee members and the OCD by James E. 
Roembke, director of the architectural and engi- 
neering development division, and by the writer. 
The Southern Building Code Congress was unable 
to send a delegate, but the Building Officials Con- 
gress of America was represented by Baseler. 
executive director; the International Congress of 
Building Officials by T. H. Carter, managing 
director; and the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers by William W. Pritsky, director of codes 
and standards. 

The consensus of the meeting was that the 
problem had to be defined in very specific terms 
before the study could be undertaken. In order 
to do this, requests were sent out nationwide for 
actual examples of local building code require- 
ments that had inhibited the inclusions of fall- 
out shelter in the designs of new buildings or, at 
best, had made it difficult. The AIA requested 
case studies through a Memo article, the codes 
groups sent letters to their subscribers and the 
OCD wrote to the 4,000 architects and engineers 
whom it had qualified as fallout shelter analysts 
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up to that time (currently, the figure is 10,000). 

Replies showed that the major problems oc- 
curred in the areas of required exits and stairs. 
Under normal code requirements for exits and 
stairs based on peace-time occupancies, the num- 
ber of persons who could be assigned to a poten- 
tial shelter area within a building was only a frac- 
tion of those who could be reasonably expected 
to seek shelter there during a national emergency. 
Other problem areas comprised sanitary facilities, 
ventilation, exterior openings, occupancy require- 
ments, fire protection, electrical systems and be- 
lowground ceiling heights. How to remove these 
stumbling blocks to shelter construction was the 
problem facing the BCDS Committee. 

In November, the Committee adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the ad hoc committee to recommend 
to the AIA Board of Directors that the Institute 
negotiate a contract with the OCD for the prepara- 
tion of permissive shelter provisions that would be 
suitable for acceptance and adoption by the four 
model codes. This resolution, in turn, was agreed 
upon by the ad hoc committee and subsequently 
accepted by the AIA Board. As negotiations pro- 
ceeded, Mott retired as Committee chairman to be 
succeeded by George Bain Cummings FAIA, and 
Robert J. Cowling ata assumed the duties of staff 
executive from Piper. 

The AIA divided the contract into two parts, 
carrying out at the Octagon administrative func- 
tions which comprised handling of all meetings 
and preparation of drafts and the final report. 
Since the AIA could not assign regular staff to 
detailed studies of this type, it requested proposals 
from several firms of architects. Graves-Hill & 
Associates of Lexington, Kentucky, was selected 
to perform the work. 

This firm's principals had considerable experi- 
ence and background in Civil Defense work. 
Charles P. Graves ata is dean of the School of 
Architecture at the University of Kentucky, and 
John W. Hill ata is professor of architecture and 
a qualified instructor in fallout shelter analysis. 
Clyde R. Carpenter is also instructor at the School. 
These three architects were involved at the same 
time in the direction of the "Kentucky Charette"— 
a design study of municipal buildings with emer- 
gency operating centers and public fallout shelter 
—for the OCD. 

Consultants on the code study project were 
Robert S. Moulton, Weston, Massachusetts, fire 
protection engineer and nationally recognized 
building codes expert; William L. Matthews Jr., 
dean of the Kentucky Law School; William H. 
Qualls, executive director, City-County Planning 
Commission of Lexington, Kentucky; Dr. James 
L. Leggett, structural engineer; and J. Virgil Proc- 
tor, mechanical engincer. Li 
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L:O-F Heavy Duty Plate Glass %6”, 3”, 3$", 


56" and X" thicknesses. 

Graph applies to square and rectangular lights 
of glass when the length is no more than five 
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Values are based on L'O*F published minimum 
thicknesses. All edges continuously held, Data 


shown is based on actual tests to destruction. 


For sizes and thicknesses not shown, or when 


the length is more than five times the width, 


consult your L:O'F district office. 


L:O-F busted over 2,200 lights 
of plate glass to give you 
this strength data 


Strength limits for many sizes and 
thicknesses of L'O:F Heavy Duty 
Plate Glass were tested in a pressure 
chamber— up to and including mo- 
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recorded. So you no longer have to 
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Building Code Groups Adopt 
L:O'F Glass-Strength Data. 

At the annual 1965 meeting of the 
Building Officials Conference of 
America and the Southern Building 
Code Congress, L'O'F glass-strength 
information was included without 
change in their revised model codes. 


Design Confidently. 

Now you can design freely and 
safely with bigger expanses of glass. 
If you'd like to know how these 
tests were conducted and the results 
obtained, write Libbey:Owens:Ford 


Glass Company, 811 Madison Avenue, 


Toledo, Ohio 43624. 
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Big Little Memorial 


THE IDEA occurred to him, said Wil- 
liam S. Paley, as “I was casting 
about for an appropriate way to 
create a memorial to my father.” 

Why not a tiny, restful spot in 
the heart of Manhattan? Samuel 
Paley, who died in 1963, spent most 
of a long and productive life in two 
great American cities. 

And so to his son it seemed that 
to provide a bit of open space “in 
the very center of our greatest city 
would be the kind of memorial that 
would have pleased him most.” 

As a New Yorker, Paley said, he 
has often felt that “we ought to set 
aside occasional spots of open space 
where our residents and visitors can 
sit and enjoy themselves as they 
pause in their day's activities.” 

Paley then announced the ac- 
quisition of a tiny site—42 feet 
frontage, 100 feet deep—and the 
establishment of the Greenpark 
Foundation to create and admin- 
ister the Samuel Paley Plaza at 3-5 
East 53rd St., formerly the site of 
the Stork Club. 

“Altogether,” said Paley in sum- 
ming up the location’s busy quali- 
ties, “it seemed an ideal place to try 
a new experiment for the enjoyment 
of the out-of-doors in the heart of 
the city.” 

In a letter to Mayor John V. 
Lindsay, Paley said he hoped the 
little park would serve as a “pilot 
project for other individuals, cor- 
porations, institutions or local gov- 
ernments. 

The size of the plot is central to 
Paley’s concept that small areas in 
cities can be used for park purposes. 

Plans were developed by land- 
scape architect Robert L. Zion. 
A. Preston Moore AIA served as 
architectural consultant. Construc- 
tion and plantings are expected to 
be completed by early summer. 


Side view of Samuel Paley Plaza 

The basic plantings will be 24 
full-grown locust trees placed at 
10-foot intervals, their tops forming 
a foliage canopy. 

At the rear will be a high “water- 
fall” designed to provide a visual 
backdrop, soften traffic noises and 
in itself yield a relaxing sound. 


Samuel Paley William S. Paley 


The side walls, planned to give an 
expansive air to a confined area, 
will consist of high, gently rounded 
concrete arches with brick and oc- 
casional mirrored paneling to en- 
hance the feeling of spaciousness. 

Instead of having the traditional 
benches, there will be individual 
chairs. Coffee, soft drinks and 
sandwiches will be available from a 
kiosk, and the plaza will be lighted 
for night use. 


showing “waterfall,” left, and kiosk. 

Paley, who in 1928 became the 
Columbia Broadcasting System's 
first president, has for the past 20 
years served as board chairman. 

His father, who had come to this 
country from Russia at the age of 
12, was a distinguished businessman 
and philanthropist. He was a strong 
supporter of the arts, education and 
medicine. 

William Paley said that while the 
primary purpose of the plaza is to 
provide an attractive outdoor rest- 
ing place in the midst of a huge 
city, “I hope it will have equal im- 
portance as an experiment in a new 
kind of small urban park.” 

"It is still possible," he continued, 
“to acquire large tracts of land for 
traditional parks in some of the out- 
lying areas of our major cities. 

“But there is a need also to have 
more parks of this kind in central 
urban locations where the popula- 
tion of residents, commercial em- 
ployees and visitors is most con- 
centrated. 

“In order to make the most of 
such relatively little areas, new ap- 
proaches, new designs and new 
techniques seem necessary. . 


The scene at left shows entrance to the park from 53rd Street; right, the wall of water at park’s rear. 
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Why cover the corner È Va 
when you're going to paint it? — | | 


Patented U.S.A. 


Every exposed corner of every Weis toilet compartment — 
partition, door and stile is capped with a stainless steel 
corner reinforcement. Eliminates destructive 


welding, brazing and grinding which removes protective zinc coating. 


Another Weis idea for greater 


protection—longer life! 


Getting Along with Oneself 


An exhortation for better workman- 
ship made before a gathering of 
Armstrong Cork Co. ceiling sys- 
tems contractors by Laurance P. 
Berri, architect in charge of pro- 
duction, Pearce & Pearce, archi- 
tects-engineers, St. Louis. 


THE BUILDING industry is big busi- 
ness: 1966 promises a $17.4 billion 
volume, exclusive of residential con- 
struction and public works. 

Unfortunately, much of it will be 
without controls over either the 
finished products, the buildings, or 
various components, particularly 
subcontract work. Other major in- 
dustries have their own self-dis- 
ciplining quality control programs. 
But not building. 

Such basic components as build- 
ing product materials are generally 
made under rigid controls, the man- 
ufacturer not waiting for consumers 
to reject inferior products. 

Lack of self-imposed quality con- 
trol at the construction stage, how- 
ever, has permitted a steady de- 
terioration in the workmanship, 
encouraged constant violation of 
construction contract documents, 
promoted utter disregard for the in- 
terests of the consumer-owners, and 
reduced credibility of completion 
schedules to the level of the ludi- 
crous. 

There is a great tendency in each 
of us to shift the blame. 

“The general contractor cut the 
subcontract bids too low.” 

“The other trade installed the 
work improperly.” 

“The material isn’t up to stand- 
ard.” 

“The specifications are inade- 
quate or impractical.” 

‘Inadequate’ Fees. The president 
of a prominent general contracting 
firm noted recently in a national 
building construction magazine that 
an undue burden is placed on gen- 
eral contractors because some archi- 
tectural firms are neglecting their 
responsibility for detailed checking 
of shop drawings. He attributed 
such neglect to “inadequate” fees 
paid to architects. 

Right or wrong as to neglect in 
checking drawings or adequacy of 
fees, it is incomprehensible to me 
that a general contractor worth his 
salt as a businessman could, should 
or would willingly delegate to the 
architect—a party with whom he 
has no contractual agreement—the 
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important control of checking shop 
drawings. 

In fairness to the conscientious 
contractor and subcontractor, let 
me discuss briefly broad contribu- 
tory areas underlying poor work: 

1) Outdated trade union prac- 
tices that allow unskilled mechanics 
to do uncraftsmanlike jobs. Much 
work installed by permit mechanics 
has to be redone—at the expense of 
the contractor. Wage scales have a 
lot to do with this problem since 
they are no longer related to dex- 
terity, diligence or desire. 

2) Expedients, resorted to by 
contractors under pressure of rigor- 
ous competition, and labor short- 
ages and mounting costs which 
themselves contribute to poor work. 

Most of today's general contrac- 
tors are no more than brokers. In- 
deed, there is a marked similarity 
between the broker who buys and 
sells a commodity without ever 
seeing it and the general contractor 
who coordinates subcontractors 
without knowing what they are 
doing or what their particular con- 
tract encompasses, 

Subcontractors lacking direction 
from a single source tend to avoid 
concern with any other work phase 
but their own. They are grateful for 
the lack of quality control on the 
part of the general contractor. 

Just once in the past 15 years of 
my experience on construction proj- 
ects—and that one time was nearly 
15 years ago—do I recall a general 
contractor rejecting a subcontrac- 
tor’s work. 

Seemingly there is more concern 
for “getting along” with contractors 
than for doing a job that will per- 
mit a man to “get along” with him- 
self. 

3) Architects, too, must share 
the blame for deterioration of work- 
manship. Every architectural in- 
spector who looks the other way 
(or worse, who comes on the job 
too ill-equipped to know whether 
or not work is in accordance with 
contract documents) is contributing 
to lower standards. 

Many architects have been duped 
into believing that strict supervision 
and insistence on compliance with 
contract documents will result in 
higher bid costs. That, at any rate, 
is the reason they give for their 
laxity. This must be termed one of 
the contributors to the overall prob- 
lem. 


With some risk, Pearce & Pearce 
some years ago made the decision 
to prepare contract documents that 
were explicit as to what we wanted, 
and to provide close supervision of 
construction to make sure we got it. 
If this sounds like normal profes- 
sional architectural service, let me 
assure you it is far from the norm. 

In following our policy we have 
been subjected to threats from con- 
tractors and subcontractors of not 
bidding our work again. Subcon- 
tractors sometimes implied that 
penalties were being added to our 
bids. Clients questioned our ability 
to “get along” with contractors. 

Admittedly, we have had anxious 
moments. But we continued our 
policy and by and large the myths 
evaporated. 

Not only have our project costs 
remained competitive with other 
architects, but new clients have 
been referred to us by satisfied old 
ones. Furthermore, I am confident 
those contractors and subcontrac- 
tors who follow our work would 
rather know in advance what is ex- 
pected of them, and that our docu- 
ments and supervision will be con- 
sistent from one project to the next. 

A Song on Their Lips. We are 
constantly encouraging our associ- 
ates in the profession to equip them- 
selves with the tools and qualifica- 
tions to protect their clients' interests 
and raise the standards of the con- 
struction industry. 

There is a song on the lips of 
many contractors these days. The 
lyrics praise the single contract. 
They say single responsibility en- 
sures quality. They say completion 
schedules are assured. 

Trouble is that though the words 
are right, the tune frequently is 
discordant and the reason is the 
lack of quality control. 

Ultimately, the general contrac- 
tor, if he is to maintain his single 
contract position, must establish 
quality control over the total prod- 
uct, prior to the time the consumer- 
owner-architect passes judgment. 

I invite all contractors to join in 
the effort to establish quality con- 
trol in building. When each of us 
involved in this huge manufactur- 
ing process is willing to accept re- 
sponsibility for quality, then and 
only then will the construction in- 
dustry be able to shed its stigma of 
being the world’s largest producer 
of inferior products. . 
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(actual size) 


Lytespan track has the smallest cross- 
section: 1" x 1%”. Comes in 4’ and 8’ 
modules. Turns corners with a 90° con- 
nector—no bulky junction box; no change 
in cross-section 

Clip Lytespot to track anywhere. Thumb- 
screw engages mechanically—simply 
loosen to slide along track to new posi- 
tion. Lever engages electrically—just 
turn to disconnect for on-track storage. 


LIGHTOLIER 


Showrooms: 11 East 36th Street, New York; 
1267 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 2515 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles; 1718 Hi-Line Dr., Dallas. 


Flexibility. With the cleanest look possi- 
ble. That’s Lytespan. Run it straight. As 
far as needed. Curve it. Turn corners. 
Run Lytespan on a surface. On stems. 
Recessed. Run Lytespan on walls (verti- 
callyorhorizontally). Extruded anodized 
aluminum looks clean any way you 
mount it. Anywhere... because all 
fastenings are concealed. Lytespan ac- 
cepts these 3 and 25 other Lytespots... 
for flexible focal lighting, vertical sur- 
face illumination, and general lighting. 
Interchangeable color filters, spread 
lenses and heat filters fit most fixtures. 
Wattage ranges from 25-watt pencil 
spots to 500-watt floods including Cool- 
Beam lamps. Accessories, such as a 
built-in dimmer control for Lytespots 
anda pendant adapter for Lytespan, add 
practical versatility. That’s the long and 
short of Lightolier’s Lytespan. Literally. 
See Yellow Pages for nearest Lightolier 
distributor, or write to Lightolier, Jersey 
City, N. J. 07305 for brochure 40-A. 


Things like new possibilities 
in design. 

The richly glowing finish of 
this J&L stainless steel was 
just one consideration of the 
Sumitomo Bank in choosing 
these handsome doors. Stainless 
offers so many other benefits. 


But because finish is so important, 


J&L offers a special one, 


in addition to the standard grades. 
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Sumitomo Bank of California e Shigenori lyama, A.1.A., Architect e 
F. P. Lathrop Construction Company, General Contractor. 


GRAIN LINE (from .018" to .078") 
awaits the architect or designer 
who starts things with new finishes. 
Maximum light floods through 
these doors because stainless 
steel is strong enough to permit 
narrow-stile design, while it 
provides vital security. (Not every 
architectural metal can.) Perfect 
alignment and close tolerance 
are possible because stainless is 


warp-resistant. Stainless entrances 


. sapere ROE Put Up 
are now available, from stock, With The Best... 
at prices sure to interest architects use J&L 
and builders. Other benefits are Building 
Products 


gleaming beauty .. . easy care... 
and long life. Wherever metal 

is a possibility, stainless is the 
probability. Its finish gets a lot 
of exciting things started! 


Jones & Laughlin Steel 


3 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pennsyivania 15230 STE E L 
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Newslines from page 34 
posers recently elected to member- 
ship in the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, the nation’s 
highest honor society of the arts. 
> Gerhard E. Karplus Ara of 
New York has received the Gold 
Medal of Merit from Austria Presi- 
dent Franz Jonas for services to the 
Republic of Austria. A native of 
Vienna, Karplus has executed vari- 
ous installations on Austrian gov- 
ernment buildings in New York. 

» New York Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller received a citation of 
the Institute that was presented at 
a dinner of New York's Metropoli- 
tan Club. 

The resolution praised Rocke- 
feller efforts in “furthering” archi- 
tecture and the arts and his “in- 
sistence on fresh, unregimented 
solutions in the creation of educa- 
tional buildings and other institu- 
tional structures, resulting in the 
architectural master planning for 
the college and university campuses 
of the state university of New 
York.” Institute President Morris 
Ketchum Jr. Faia made the presen- 
tation. 

> Lathrop Douglass FAIA has 
been appointed chairman of the 
architectural advisory council of 
the New York Board of Trade. 

Formed last year, the council 
gives advice to the Board in en- 
vironmental matters and on the im- 
provement of public and private 
facilities. 

Douglass, a charter member of 
the council, succeeds Max O. Ur- 
bahn, president of the New York 
Chapter AIA. 

> Roy N. Thorshov ata of Min- 
neapolis was appointed by Minne- 
sota Gov. Karl Rolvaag to a four- 
year term on the State Board of 
Registration for Architects, Engi- 
neers and Land Surveyors. 

> An honorary fellowship in the 
Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada has been extended to the 
Institute'S immediate past presi- 
dent, Arthur Gould Odell Jr. rata. 


George Nelson Captures 
Two Design Awards 


George Nelson Fata has received 
the 1965 Alcoa Industrial Design 
Award for "notable achievement in 
the imaginative and effective use of 
aluminum." 

Nelson, president of George Nel- 
son & Co, New York industrial 
design consultants, also received 
the International Design Award of 
the American Institute of Interior 
Designers. 
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George Nelson Action Office group. 


Both awards were for his busi- 
ness furniture design. 

The Alcoa award was for his 
designs for the Action Office furni- 
ture collection manufactured by 
Herman Miller of Zeeland, Mich. 

Nelson, a native of Hartford, 
Conn. is also a partner in the 
architectural firm of Nelson & 
Chadwick. He received the AIA's 
Industrial Art Medal in 1963. 

He attended Yale University and 
is a graduate of Yale’s School of 
Fine Art. He also attended the 
American Academy in Rome. 


education 


Belluschi Is First to Hold 
Jefferson Professorship 


Dr. Pietro Belluschi Fara, former 
dean of the School of Architecture 
at MIT, holds the first Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Foundation 
Professorship in Architecture at the 
University of Virginia. 

He is filling the new professorship 
for the first half of the spring 
semester. 

Belluschi, an architect in Port- 
land, Ore., for more than 20 years, 
was dean of architecture at MIT 
from 1951 to 1965. He has served 
as a member of the National Fine 
Arts Commission and as an adviser 
to the Department of State on the 
design of buildings overseas. 

The professorship was estab- 
lished last spring with an annual 
grant of some $30,000 to the 
School of Architecture from the 
Thomas Jefferson Foundation. 

The selection committee which 
chose Belluschi included Hugh 
Stubbins Fata of Cambridge, Mass., 
Walter Netsch Jr. ata of the Chi- 
cago office of Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, and David Yerkes FATA of 
Washington, D. C. 

Other members were Thomas K. 
Fitz Patrick Fara, dean of the 
School, and Francis L. Berkeley Jr., 


executive assistant to University 
President Edgar F. Shannon Jr. and 
a member of the Foundation’s 
board. 

» A Secondary School Planning 
Institute will be held at Stanford 
University July 5-9 under the aus- 
pices of the School Planning Lab- 
oratory and Educational Facilities 
Laboratories. For further informa- 
tion: Coordinator, Secondary 
School Planning Institute, School 
Planning Laboratory, School of 
Education, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 

> A special summer program on 
plastics in architecture will be held 
at MIT in cooperation with the 
Construction Council of the Society 
of the Plastics Industry June 14-17. 
Inquiries should be addressed to: 
Director of Summer Session, Room 
E19-356, MIT, Cambridge, Mass. 
02139, 

> Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
has established a Center for Archi- 
tectural Research with Alan C. 
Green, associate professor of archi- 
tecture, as its director. 

Morton C. Gassman, associate 
professor of architecture, was 
named senior design coordinator. 
> Six University of Illinois gradu- 
ate students are getting experience 
in urban design by planning the 
growth of Jacksonville, Fla., 
through the year 2000. 

Jacksonville Growth Organiza- 
tion and Jacksonville Lions Club 
asked the students—five in architec- 
ture and the sixth in landscape 
architecture—to offer a plan for the 
orderly growth of the city over the 
next 35 years, 

A six-member committee from 

Jacksonville including Mayor Byron 
Holkenbrink viewed resulting mod- 
els and selected the best points of 
each, asking the students to incor- 
porate these into an overall plan. 
» Vincent J. Scully Jr. has been 
appointed the first John Trumbull 
Professor of the History of Art at 
Yale University. The new chair in 
art honors the famous patriot- 
painter of the American Revolution. 
> Robert Ingle Hoyt ara spent a 
week at California State Polytechnic 
College as a visiting lecturer. 
9 Prof. Robert D. Katz, University 
of Illinois College of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, is recipient of two grants 
totaling $7,100 to study the profes- 
sional designer's role in publicly as- 
sisted housing programs. 

On sabbatical leave this semester 
and the first of next academic year, 
Katz received a $6,100 grant from 
the Graham Foundation for Ad- 

Continued on page 94 
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If this tile could talk 
it would probably say 


It's been dumped in steam at 100 
psi, soaked in boiling water, meas- 
ured more ways than a beauty contest 
winner, peered at for visual defects and given a ther- 
mal shock test for good measure. In all, it's gone 
through 11 tests to make certain that it's good enough 
to bear the mark "Certified Tile." All part of a pro- 
gram by the Tile Council to provide you with a 
positive way of getting the qualities you look for in 
ceramic tile. 

"Certified Tile" meets the highest standards of the 
industry as determined by independent lab- 
oratory testing and carries this triangular 

ZÁ "w; certification mark. You can rely on it. 
à p ^ *, For further information about certified 
Á JÀ quality tilewrite:TileCouncilof America, 
CO Inc.,800SecondAve., New York10017. 


MEMBER COMPANIES: American Olean Tile Co., Inc. * Atlantic Tile Manufacturing Co. + Cambridge Tile Monufacturing Co. * Carlyle Tile Company * Continental Ceramic. Corpora- 
tion * Florida Tile Industries, Inc. + General Tile Company + Gulf States Ceramic Tile Co. * Highland Tile Company * Hoffman Tile Mfg. Co., Inc. * Huntington Tile, Inc. * Interna- 
tional Pipe ond Ceramics Corporation * Jackson Tile Manufacturing Co. * Jordan Tile Manufacturing Co. + Keystone Ridgeway Tile Co. + Lone Stor Ceramics Co. * Ludowici-Celadon 
Company * Mid-State Tile Company * Monarch Tile Manufacturing, Inc. * Mosaic Tile Company * Oxford Tile Company * Pomona Tile Manufacturing Co. * Sparta Ceramic 
Company + Summitville Tiles, Inc. + Texeramics Inc. * United States Ceramic Tile Co. + Wenczel Tile Company * Western States Ceramic Corp. + Winburn Tile Manufacturing Co. 
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Bilco Scuttles are easy to install, literally ''float'" open or closed, are 
watertight and ruggedly built to take it. 


The unequalled design, quality materials and superior workmanship 
embodied in every Bilco Scuttle is your (and your client's) guarantee 
of lasting satisfaction. 


W Positive Lock Arm and One Hand Release W Rugged Pintle Hinges 
| (underneath) I Metal Curb W Integral Metal Capflashing I 1" Rigid 
Fibre Board Insulation W Flange for Securing to Roof Deck Iii Snap 
Latch and Inside-Outside Turn Handles BI Inside-Outside Hasps for 
Padlock i 1" Glass Fibre Insulation I Metal Insulation Liner B Neo- 
prene Gasket W Tubular Compression Spring Operators W 


Only the best is stamped Bilco. 


o $ AMERICA'S FINEST 
ROOF SCUTTLE 


THE BILCO COMPANY, DEPT. A-23, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 06505 
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vanced Studies in the Fine Arts and 
a $1,000 grant from the AIA. 

> Percy Johnson-Marshall, profes- 
sor of urban design and regional 
planning at the University of Edin- 
burgh, is at the Department of City 
Planning in Yale’s School of Art 
and Architecture this spring. 

The visiting critic is a former 
chief of planning for the London 
County Council and was active in 
the rebuilding of post-war metro- 
politan areas. He is the author of 
the book, Rebuilding Cities. 
> The University of Michigan is 
making a study of the needs of in- 
dustry in the field of design and 
drafting. 

The study, undertaken in cooper- 
ation with the American Institute 
for Design and Drafting, will seek 
to determine current and future 
needs and how education might ad- 
just to meet them, 
> The latest of Stanford Univer- 
sity’s city planning projects for the 
town of Morgan Hill, Calif. in- 
volves a team of 54 students, most 
of them in architecture but some 
from Engineering and Law Schools. 

The engineering students help 


with such matters as utilities and 


streets, while the law students are 
involved with the legal structure of 
the municipal government. 
® Alvin Boyarsky, former fourth- 
year master and lecturer in archi- 
tectural history at the Architectural 
Association School of Architecture 
in London, has been appointed as- 
sociate dean of the College of 
Architecture and Art at the new 
Chicago Circle campus of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
> A seminar series at Columbia 
University, called “Urbanization 
and Housing Policies in the Devel- 
oping World," has drawn 15 inter- 
national authorities including the 
ambassadors to the US from Vene- 
zuela and Ceylon. 
> The American Society for Engi- 
neering Education has recom- 
mended that the master’s degree 
awarded on completion of an in- 
tegrated program of at least five 
years, become the first recognized 
professional degree in engineering. 
It would be mandatory for pro- 
fessional status in the fields of de- 
sign, research and development. 
The current first degree, the bache- 
lor's, would become an "introduc- 
tory engineering degree." 
> A scholarship program for un- 
dergraduate students in urban plan- 
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Now Available 
Throughout 
North America 


ning has been established by the 
Richard King Mellon Charitable 
Trusts at the University of Illinois. 
James F. McLaughlin of Rochester, 
N.Y., is its first winner. 

Said to be the first such under- 
graduate program, it will run for at 
least four years and will provide six 
to eight students each year with full 
tuition and fees. Cash stipends are 
also available. 


New York Promotes 
Art in Buildings 


The latest of cities to encourage 
works of art in new buildings is 
New York City. 

Under an executive order issued 
by former Mayor Robert Wagner 
late last year and extended by 
Mayor John Lindsay early this 
year, public buildings are required 
to include art works costing be- 
tween % and 1 percent of the 
building's total construction cost. 

New York describes works of 
fine art as mosaics, murals, sculp- 
ture, frescoes, paintings, stained 
glass, bas reliefs and other art 
works which are not utilitarian. 

Boston and Philadelphia hay 


e 
similar programs. » 


SHU-PAK, compaction waste disposal 
systems for high rise apartments, ho- 
tels, hospitals, and office buildings 
are now manufactured and marketed 
throughout U.S. and Canada. 
follows ten years of successful opera- 
tion on the West Coast. 


This 


The new system eliminates fly-ash, 
air pollution, fire hazards caused by 
blocked chutes, and smoke damage. 
It costs far less to install and maintain 
than old-style incinerators. Write to- 
day for complete data. 


PHONE (419) 241-2177 


TIFCO, inc., 1100 BUSH STREET * P.O. BOX 3556 
TOLEDO, OHIO 43608 
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Jump and shout! 

We're making all this noise because 
we want you to find out for yourself 
how much the Simmons Dorm Line is 
in the swing of things. 

You see, Simmons workmanship 
starts with a welded steel frame that 
simply cannot warp, twist, crack or 
break, 


being bulky. 


ever. It's handsome without 

If you specify Simmons built-ins or 
free-standing furniture, you have com- 
plete control of coordination of colors 


Pep Rally 1966 


and finishes, Choose from 14 colors 
and three types of high pressure mela- 
mine plastics in four wood grain fin- 
ishes. What a selection! Individualize 
each room. Vary the color scheme 
without changing the basic wall color. 

Now one flexible standard dorm fur- 
niture line meets every dormitory need 
with a wide range of sizes, components 
and designs. And taste always judges 
Simmons clean and simple design as 
timeless. 

See what we're cheering about. Hold 


your own Simmons Pep Rally soon. 
We'll bet you hold another in 1986. 


[m Free! Attach this ad to your 
s letterhead for our new 
Work Saver portfolio of 
acetate overlays, It will 
make your specification of 
built-in furniture easier 


and faster. 
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Ise: Prototype of Japanese Archi- 
tecture. Kenzo Tange and Noboru 
Kawazoe, with photos by Yoshio 
Watanabe. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press, 1965, 212 pp. $17.50 

Of all the books I have ever read 
on architecture, this is the. most 
stimulating. It opened a whole new 
world of thought. My way of look- 
ing at the architecture of my own 
culture will not be the same. The 
veils of mystic mumbo-jumbo ex- 
planations of Oriental, or at least 
Japanese, architecture have been 
lifted. I hope I can convey the 
reasons for this. 

A few of our more perceptive 
colleagues have helped light the way 
to Ise. Bruno Taut, for example, 
rates Ise along with the Parthenon 
or Chartres. Robin Boyd speaks of 
the Ise Shrines as “a sort of refined 
extension of nature," John Bur- 
chard, who wrote the introduction, 
points out that while the physical 
journey to the shrines is not long, 
the spiritual journey is. 

But Walter Gropius is most help- 
ful in comparing the Ise Shrines 
with the Parthenon. He explains 
that the Parthenon is a building of 
limitless radiance, while the entire 
Ise area is in deep shadow. The 
Parthenon embodies the Western 
world's heroic attitude, to breast 
and conquer nature. The Ise Shrines 
embody an almost opposite view- 
point, an animistic adaption to, and 
absorption in, nature. 

The Ise Shrines are well known 
to architects. They are exquisite 
wood structures set in. walled-in 
spaces, all in beautiful natural en- 
vironments, Every 20 years many 
of the structures are duplicated, 
holy artifacts are moved to the new 
buildings, and then the old buildings 
are dismantled. A clue to the reason 
for this is beautifully propounded 
in the very last paragraph of the 
book: 

"The Japanese thought that life 
becomes eternal by being absorbed 
in the great stream of Nature. For 
them, it was not a case of ‘life is 
short, art eternal They had only 
to look at the Ise Shrines—ever 
new, yet ever changing—to know 
that it is art, in truth, that is short 
and life that is eternal." 

Explaining the process through 
which this attitude was reached, 
and the architecture which re- 
sulted, is the glory of this book. Ise 
is 270 miles from Tokyo. The cycli- 
cal rebuilding process started in AD 
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685 and involves 59 buildings each 
time. In 1953 permission was 
granted to photograph the latest 
version of the reconstructions. Per- 
mission was also given to the 
authors to see the forbidden struc- 
tures. This book is a translation of 
a Japanese book of 1961 in which 
the photos and text were published. 
The early Japanese, like many 
others, ascribed divine meaning to 
special objects which they found 
in nature, As in many early re- 
ligions, rocks with special shapes 
gained holy significance. So, too, 
did certain trees and bodies of 
water. Gradually a pantheism de- 
veloped, within which certain be- 
liefs and associations rose and fell. 
Belief in one or another god evolved 
through an increasing understand- 
ing of climate, agriculture, me- 
chanics or society, Finally, the god- 
dess of the sun and the goddess of 
cereals were established on the top 
of the hierarchy. The emphasis on 
the feminine is significant. It is 
typical of agricultural societies, 
Rocks, were first thought to-house 
deities, perhaps because they were 
the most permanent objects around 
and because they were so useful as 
tools. With the development of 
farming, the earth became a mother 
god. The seed placed in the ground 
and nurtured there was an over- 
whelmingly convincing symbol of 
feminine power. The matriarchal 
society of Japan came from the 
south, possibly with roots in Oceana. 
Stone arrangements developed into 
expressions of male and female. 
There was a hierarchy of gods and 
spirits, each abiding in stone. 
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The first structures built by early 
societies, aside from rude huts, 
were platforms for storing grain. 
When the personification of the 
grain god was put on such a plat- 
form, the idea of the Ise Shrine was 
born. But it had a long way to go 
to maturity. The first personifica- 
tion was undoubtedly a stone. 

To protect the stone personifica- 
tion, a house was erected on the 
platform. This house was a refine- 


ment of the type of wood structure 
which the Japanese had developed 
to resist earthquakes—a prismatic 
pole structure surmounted and 
braced by an inclined roof-pole 
system. The whole was covered 
with leaves or thatch. 

Gradually, it was not the artifact 
which came to represent the godly 
presence but the space or enclosure 
in which he lived. The Japanese 
became concerned not with isolat- 
ing space but in marking it off— 
the sacred abode of the gods, In 
the West we were learning how to 
capture space, to set it aside from 
nature. We were learning how to 
pile stone on stone, to emphasize 
vertical mass with its emphasis on 
heaven and the beyond. 

Japanese technology (and earth- 
quakes) did not favor vertical em- 
phasis, nor did the scattered sites 
of many “godly presences” allow 
for concentrated building groups. 
Holy places remained dispersed, 
wed to their natural settings and 
adorned with natural materials re- 
fined. However, vertical piling was 
not entirely absent, 

Kenzo Tange feels that there are 
two dominant spirits in Japanese 
building: the Jomon and the Yayoi. 
The Jomon is the vital, active sense 
of Japanese architecture. The Yayoi 
is the more passive, esthetic strain. 
The Jomon is embodied in the ver- 
tical, the Yayoi in the horizontal. 

The northern Japanese did, for 
a long time, see their active, nearly 
violent and primitive personifica- 
tions in the vertical. The tree sym- 
bolized their spirit, thrusting dy- 
namically between heaven and the 
nether world. The more passive 
matriarchal, horizontal, southern 
Japanese culture—and architecture 
—was to come into. conflict with 
this, 

The fusion of the two ideologies 
has its counterpart in the fusion of 
horizontal and vertical architectural 
forms. When that came, the Ise 
Shrines had found their form, and 
the religion its mature essence. The 
transition had started with stone, 
shifted to wood, translated to space, 
and space itself articulated by a 
combination of the active and the 
passive, the vital and the esthetic, 
the male and the female, by the 
very play of mass and space. All 
wisdom, all knowledge of nature, 
was comprehended in spiritual be- 
lief, accompanied by an architec- 
ture which expressed both the 
ideology and its evolution. 

This also was expressed in elab- 
orate Japanese mythology having to 

Continued on page 98 
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Steel skeleton today. 
Pipe backbone tomorrow. 


whichever you require to meet the steel area, tensile 


A CF&I Welded Wire Fabric backbone for concrete 
pipe. One that combines the strength of steel with the 
permanence of concrete. End product: A concrete 
pipe that you can lay, bury and forget. 

Manufactured in either sheets or rolls, to meet ASTM 
specifications. CF&I Welded Wire Fabric can be fur- 
nished from two types of wire. Plain wire or im- 
proved-bonding deformed wire (Fabri-Bond9) . . . 


D.278 
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and yield strength requirements of your job. 


Fabri-Bond and standard CF&I 
Welded Wire Fabric are manufac- 
tured by the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Corporation, Denver, New York, 
San Francisco, Trenton. Sales offices 
in key cities. 
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do with the role of the emperor as 
caretaker of the shrine, the stories 
of gods and goddesses in conflict, 
and legends of ascending and de- 
scending gods. It is perhaps because 
we westerners are so bound by the 
images of things that we have been 
so long in penetrating behind the 
images to the spirits—to the con- 
cepts and ideas about life and 
nature—which the images represent. 
Actually, the Japanese images, ar- 
chitecture and legends do not repre- 
sent concepts and ideas as much as 
they evoke them. 

Eastern music, art, poems and ar- 
chitecture evoke a sense, a spirit, 
an attitude about life. Our western 
counterparts seem more to proclaim 
such concepts or ideas. New con- 
cepts often have to supplant old 
ones by destroying the old. A new 
style, philosophy, art form, expres- 
sion or political belief can scarcely 
exist for us unless we clear the air 
of immediate predecessors. When 
the influence of predecessors is 
harmless, we allow their recogni- 
tion. We put the old symbols in a 
museum. One wonders if our over- 
emphasis on representational ob- 
jects, hard ideas, hard concepts is 
not the source, if not the nurse, 
of a deep pathological strain in our 
mentality. 

The Japanese at Ise learned how 
to avoid this. They embodied not 
ideas but artifacts which evoked 
them. The ideas were the wisdom of 
nature and man, and that was per- 
manent. The artifacts of evocation 
were evolved—and are and will 
ever by cyclically renewed. Each 
generation, acting every 20 years, 
has the responsibility to remind 
itself, to re-educate itself, in great 
truths so long ago uncovered. 

The Western mind does well to 
ponder Ise. 

PAUL D. SPREIREGEN, AIA 


A Program for a Comprehensive 
Post-Elementary School Building 
in Israel. H. H. Waechter. State of 
Israel, Ministry of Housing, 1965. 
57 leaves (reproduced from type- 
written copy). No price given 
Waechter prepared this report for 
the Planning Department, Ministry 
of Housing, State of Israel, thus ex- 
ecuting the first attempt at long- 
range planning for comprehensive 
schooling there. Its purpose is to 
serve as a critical study of second- 
ary schools in Israel, as well as a 
guide in the design of comprehen- 
sive schools. While he puts much 
emphasis on flexibility, he does not 
promote the American loft plan. 
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The author, who is teaching city 
planning during the winter term at 
California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege, points out that the term “com- 
prehensive education" is probably 
variously defined, but one of the 
basic requirements is that "aca- 
demic and vocational programs are 
integrated and taught to all children 
of a community under ‘one roof.’ " 
He would make the school building 
a tool of learning itself—more than 
just housing for teaching. The 
author's specific recommendations 
for use of space in the various 
areas comprising the school make 
this report one of general interest 
to the school architect even though 
the study was undertaken for a 
specific situation. 


Chemistry and Biology Laborato- 
ries. Werner Schramm. New York: 
Pergamon Press, 1965. 255 pp. 
$17.50 

This work, first published in Ger- 
many in 1957 and followed by an 
expanded edition in 1960, is now 
translated into English and further 
revised. It provides a useful guide 
for the planning of scientific labo- 
ratories, whether commercial or 
academic. Although the emphasis 
is upon German design, the scope 
of the work is international. Co- 
piously illustrated, the book sets 
forth in thorough fashion the fun- 
damental principles involved in 
design, construction and equipment. 


Cities. Scientific American. New 
York: Knopf, 1965. 211 pp. $4.95 
hardbound, $2.45 paperbound 
This book first appeared in mag- 
azine form as the September 1965 
issue of Scientific American, with 
illuminating illustrations. Unfortu- 
nately, the book form fails to fur- 
nish the same visual material, and, 
hence, does not make the impact of 
the magazine version. There are 12 
chapters written by well-known 
urbanists, such as Kingsley Davis, 
Hans Blumenfeld, Charles Abrams, 
John Dyckman and Kevin Lynch. 


The Architectural Expression of 
Methodism: The First Hundred 
Years. George W. Dolbey. London: 
Epworth, 1964. 195 pp. 35 shillings 

This book is fascinating to an 
architect interested in religious 
architecture, especially when he is 
a Methodist. It describes the preach- 
ing houses of John Wesley's day 
from 1739 to his death in 1791, and 
the grand and glorious days of the 
English Methodist Church from 
then until 1840. 


The early Methodist buildings 
were not meant to be churches but 
places for religious meetings. Wes- 
ley was ordained in the Church of 
England and went out to preach to 
the people to keep them active in 
their church life. The builders in the 
18th century worked in the classic 
style of the countryside church 
popularized from the work of 
Chistopher Wren. 

These buildings have simplified 
Georgian details, later churches fol- 
lowing the Adams brothers or 
Regency or Greek Revival details. 
Reviewing this, Dolbey says "the 
life and spirit of every age finds ex- 
pression not only in its religion but 
also in its architecture—in every 
age ecclesiastical architecture has 
been distinctive, though not always 
distinctively good." 

The fascination comes in the de- 
scription of the buildings, more so 
because the 34 illustrations are on 
24 pages following the text. (By 
1784 there were over 350 chapels.) 
One wonders how steep and how 
many steps can be in a gallery on 
three or four sides of a meeting 
room 42x35 feet, seating a total of 
260. 

Wesley's eight rules sound like a 
recommendation for modern archi- 
tecture, including plainness, neat- 
ness and local materials. He recom- 
mended 21x18-foot proportions, 
followed in many early chapels at 
double that size, and later meeting 
places being doubled again, e.g., 
78x60 feet seating up to 1,500 (gal- 
lery four sides) with 12-foot 
narthex and stairs added in front 
and a small apse in the rear, which 
was curved or rectangular. The 
apses often contained the table and 
the communion rail with a two- or 
three-level pulpit in front. As these 
became more elaborate, the table 
was moved in front of the pulpit 
with an enclosed communion rail 
around three sides. An organ was 
placed in the niche on the gallery 
level with the choir between it and 
the pulpit. 

It is interesting to note the com- 
ments made during the Gothic Re- 
vival which followed. “There is a 
peculiar drabness about them, a 
slackness in the proportions, a lack 
of vitality, as if their designers had 
driven themselves to a task for 
which they had no heart. As then, 
we are still saying, ‘Architects too 
easily designed in any mode or 
style that happened to appeal to the 
ill-informed taste (or lack of it) of 
a new race of clients—a morbid 
antiquarianism was in the ascend- 
ant.’” H. WALTER DAMON, AIA 
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I will install it. 
And guarantee its 
erformance, too! 


By combining many essential func- 
tions into one system, today's electric in- 
tegrated ceiling gives you new freedom 
in interior design. Take full advantage 
of that freedom. Create the ceiling that 
does what you want it to do, looks the 
way you want it to look. Then make it 
part of the electrical specifications and 
let your qualified electrical contractor 
take it from there. 

Why an electrical contractor? Be- 
cause most of the functions of an inte- 
grated ceiling are powered or controlled 


Your Qualified Electrical Contractor ¢ 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, 610 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 20036 
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by electricity... and electricity is the 
electrical contractor's business. 

Of course, proper installation will 
require the services of carpenters, sheet 
metal men, plasterers, plumbers, heating 
and refrigeration men. But your qual- 
ified electrical contractor has plenty of 
experience in coordinating the efforts of 
these specialists -and he has available 
to him established and recognized pro- 
cedures through which jurisdictional 
questions can be settled without delay- 
ing the job. 


And that’s not all. Place the re- 
sponsibility for your integrated ceiling 
in the hands of your qualified electrical 
contractor and he'll guarantee the per- 
formance, not only of the electrical func- 
tions, but of the entire electrically space- 
conditioned ceiling system. 


NECA has prepared a film on in- 
tegrated electric ceilings. To arrange a 
showing, contact the Marketing Divi- 
sion of NECA at the address below. 


Ceiling designed by Albert C. Martin and Associates 
for Kansas Power and Light Tower Lobby, Topeka, Kansas 
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CALENDAR 


March 20-23: Solar Energy Society Annual Meeting. 
Somerset Hotel, Boston 

April 14-15: Annual National Engineering Conference, 
Boston 

April 17-21: North American Conference, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 

April 24-29: National Association of Architectural Metal 
Manufacturers Annual Convention, Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, San Francisco 

May 4-6: Consulting Engineers Council Annual Conven- 
tion, Civic Center Assembly Hall, Tulsa, Okla. 

May 8-12: ASLA Annual Meeting, Yosemite National 
Park, Calif. 

May 15-21: Mid-Pacific Conference on Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Hawaiian Islands 

May 21-27: Fifth International Congress of the Precast 
Concrete Industry, Royal Garden Hotel, London 

May 23-24: Washington Paint Technical Group Annual 
Symposium, Marriott Twin Bridges Motel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Jure 11-18: Fifth Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of the Prestressed Concrete Industry, Palais de 
Chaillot, Paris 

June 26-July 1: AIA Annual Convention, Denver Hilton 
Hotel, Denver 


AIA Regional and State Conventions 


March 16-17: Michigan Society of Architects, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Detroit 
April 13-15: Gulf States Region, Hot Springs, Ark. 


Things are quieter down 
Memphis way these days. . 


especially in the Auditorium 
at Westside High School. 


Sound conditioning in the Auditorium at 
Westside High in Memphis was engineered 
by W. J. Haertel & Co. on Securitee’s Ex- 
posed Grid System. 


This highly efficient and durable suspension 
system affords savings in installation costs 


May 10-12: Wisconsin Chapter, Lake Lawn Lodge, Dela- 
van 

May 20-21: Tennessee Society of Architects, Claridge 
Hotel, Memphis 

July 21-23: North Carolina Chapter, Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville 


AIA Committee and Related Meetings 
(At the Octagon unless otherwise noted) 


March 9-10: Reynolds Memorial Award Jury 

March 10: Octagon House 

March 11: AIA-Construction Specifications Institute Liai- 
son 

March 12: Office Practice Seminar, Philadelphia 

March 14: National Research (Division of Engineering 
& Industrial Research ) 

March 15-16: Library Awards 

March 21-22: Council of Commissioners 

April 3-6: Press & Buildings of Cities, Athens, Ga. 

April 11-15: Jury of Fellows 

April 14-16: Urban Design Workshop, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 

April 15: AIA-American Medical Asscciation Joint Com- 
mittee on Environmental Health 

April 18: Executive Committee, Williamsburg Lodge, 
Williamsburg, Va. 

April 19-21: Board of Directors, Williamsburg Lodge, 
Williamsburg, Va. 

April 25-26: National Architectural Accrediting Board 

April 25-27: Homes for Better Living Juries 

April 29-30: Office Procedures 

May 25: Joint Commission on National Capital 

May 27-29: Documents Review 

June 24-25: School & College Architecture in conjunction 
with UIA School Commission, San Francisco a 


> * uM d 


and maintenance—allowing easy access to 
piping, wiring, and illumination above ceiling. 


Investigate this and the many other Securi- 
tee Suspension Systems available. Write for 
technical literature—it's yours for the asking. 


Project: Auditorium Genri. Contr.: John 
W. J. HAERTEL & CO. CENE HIEN nn, Malim coma. Cos 
11550 West King Street, Franklin Park. Ilinois 60131 Maglund venable, TriState Acoustical 
(AC 312) 455-3232 EE bus Memphis 
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NOW... 


SO 
QUIET 


you can 


hear a pin 
drop 


A figure of speech, to be sure, but 

one which points up this dramatic change to 
quietness. 

Sloan’s new Quiet-Flush II, now standard 
equipment on all ROYAL, NAVAL and CROWN 
Flush Valves, offers the ultimate in Quiet flush 
valve operation —yes, flush valve quietness you 
can depend on. These Sloan Flush Valves are 
ideal for Apartments, Hospitals, Hotels, 
Motels, private office toilet rooms, or for any 
installation where quietness is essential. 

A major development of Sloan research and 
engineering, Quiet-Flush II is scientifically 
designed to quiet the high velocity flow of 
water due to excessive pressure in the lines 
(between 50 and 100 P.S.I.). In Sloan Flush 
Valves special means are employed to guide or 
interrupt the water so as to cushion and quiet 
its free flow. 


Quiet-Flush II is applied at two points where 
water is restricted to control operation of the 
flush valve—(1) the control stop and (2) the 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY *4300 WEST LAKE STREET * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60624 
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flush valve main seat. 
without screening the 


Permanently efficient 
water, new Quiet-Flush 
II equipment not only maintains quiet flush 
valve action, but when used in conjunction 
with closet bowls specifically designed for quiet 
operation the ideal result is obtained —total 
maximum quietness. 


Quiet-Flush II is only one of many innova- 
tions designed to further improve the quality, 
dependability, ease of installation, and smart 
appearance of Sloan Flush Valves. So, for the 
Flush Valve of Tomorrow — Today —be sure to 
specify and insist on Sloan. 
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ÒESIGN & 
ENGINEERING 
SERVICES... 
QUARRIERS & 
FABRICATORS 
of the finest 
inórana 
limestone 


VICTOR OOLITIC 
STONE COMPANY 


P.0. BOX 668 * BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 47402 


PHONE: AREA CODE 812, 824-2621 
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LETTERS 


Expressions on an Expressway 


EDITOR: 

In his article “Open Spaces in 
Urban Growth” in December, Sam 
Zisman has outlined with great 
clarity and conciseness the contro- 
versy over San Antonio’s proposed 
North Expressway. The cupidity of 
the proponents of the expressway 
route through the city’s major open 
space is truly astounding. 

I would like 15 or 20 reprints of 
this article to send to members of 
the City Council, state officials and 
local newspapers. 

WALTER R. BELL 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Comments on Corporate Building 


EDITOR: 
Having spent the past 30 years 
with two of the largest corporations 
in the world involved in facility de- 
sign and construction, I found the 
companion articles, “How Archi- 
tects Fare in Corporate Building” 
and “How Large Firms Construct 
Facilities” [Dec.] most interesting. 

It is time the profession re- 
searched this phase of construction. 
I am sure it will find that corpora- 
tions had to establish their own de- 
sign departments for many reasons 
—the basic one, of course, being 
that the profession for some reason 
failed to give them the type of serv- 
ice they must demand in order to 
maintain their position in highly 
competitive enterprises. 

I have worked with many of the 
outstanding architectural firms 
throughout the country and am 
familiar with their shortcomings. 
Last year I retained about 50 firms 
from coast to coast and expect to 
engage many more in 1966. 

D. CARLTON BELI 
Architect 
Franklin, Mich. 


Reflections on the Arch 


EDITOR: 

At the "Operation Grassroots" 
meeting in St. Louis, I visited the 
Gateway Arch, which is truly ma- 
jestic and impressive, fully just 


| ing Aline Saarinen's enthusiasm ex- 


pressed in Newslines in the January 
issue. 

Her description of other famous 
American monuments caused me to 
reflect on form givers of geometric 
shapes. “The Washington Monu- 
ment, a vertical line,” taking us 
back to the Egyptian obelisk. “The 
Lincoln Memorial, a cube,” where 


Henry Bacon lovingly developed the 
Greek Doric temple theme. “The 
Jefferson Memorial, a globe,” John 
Russell Pope's elaboration of the 
Pantheon in Rome. 

We do not know with any cer- 
tainty the name of the architect who 
designed the first monolithic obelisk, 
the first cutstone Greek temple or 
the concrete hemisphere of Ha- 
drian’s dome. 

Eero Saarinen skipped the Gothic 
arch, which was never built as a 
free-standing form, and turned to 
Bruno Ferrati of Milan, Italy, who 
had designed, but never built, an 
original form (see cut) he de- 
scribed as a “gigantic aureola, 
lyrical and audacious.” 


Ferrati’s design was submitted to 
the Christopher Columbus Memo- 


rial Lighthouse Competition in 
1929, with Eliel Saarinen as dele- 
gate of the jury for Europe. It was 
to have been built by “a modern 
means of construction unknown in 
times gone by.” 

The sheer beauty of Ferrati's 
form can now be seen in Saarinen's 
skillful interpretation on the banks 
of the Mississippi, dominating the 
city of St. Louis. 

HARRISON GILL, AIA 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PHOTO & ART cRzDITS: Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
—p. 10 (bottom); Associated Photographers 
—p. 14 (top); Morley Baer—p. 43; Overly 
Manufacturing Co.—pp. 44-47; T. William 
Booth—pp. 48-53; Faber Birren—pp. 59-63; 
Paul D. Spreiregen ata—pp. 69-70; Library 
of Congress—p. 73; National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation—p. 74 (left, Alt-Lee Pho- 
tographers; right, Mellow); Lester Jones, 
Library of Congress—p. 76; Carl Ruff As- 
sociates—p. 91; Pan American Union—p. 104. 
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1. Product description. 


Fire Retardant Novoply is a unique 
3-ply particleboard of balanced sand- 
wich construction with a Flame Spread 
rating of 25 for the most hazardous 
locations in public buildings, offices, 
hospitals, schools, libraries, dormi 
tories, and apartment buildings. 


2. Uses. 


Fire Retardant Novoply was developed 
expressly to meet the increasing num- 
ber of building code requirements for 
fire retardant materials in “built in” 
types of construction. It is recommend- 
ed as a core material under architec- 
tural wood veneers and plastic lami- 
nates, and also as a general purpose 
panel where a high degree of flatness, 
stability, rigidity, and strength are re- 
quired in combination with excellent 
fire resistance. 


3. Construction. 


A specially engineered particleboard of 
3-ply balanced sandwich construction. 
On both surfaces, specially machined 
wood flakes are coated with a newly 
developed Phenolic resin binder and 
laid over a core of smaller resin-impreg- 
nated flakes. Fire retardant chemicals 
are introduced during the actual blend- 
ing of resin and wood, and then all 3 
layers are compressed under tremen- 
dous heat and pressure. The resultant 
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RETARDANT NOVOPLY 


Designed’ by the Chicago Civic Center Architects, a group composed of C. F. Murphy 
Associates, supervising architects; Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, associate architects; 


Pu. 


and Loebl, Schlossman and Bennett, associate architects. General contractor is Gust K. 
Newberg Construction Co., Chicago. Paneling by: Woodwork Corporation of America. 


panel is dimensionally stable, flat, free 
from warp, and highly fire resistant. 


4. Sizes. 


Standard 4' x 8' panels in 36", "As", and 


34" thicknesses. Volume orders are 
available in sizes up to 4' x 16' or 6' x 
12’ in thicknesses from %” to 1%”. 


5. Applicable standards. 

Fire Retardant Novoply rates as a Class 
| (or Class "A") building material in 
states where applicable. It meets the 
requirements for "Fireproofed Wood" 
in New York City, and Calendar No. 743- 
64-SM has been approved. Fire Retard- 
ant Novoply is labeled and listed by 
Underwriters' Laboratories, Inc., with 
the following fire hazard classification: 


36" _ JS AND 

THROUGH 9À" GREATER 

Flame Spread 25 25 

Fuel Contributed 15 15 

Smoke Developed 75 90 
6. Physical properties (for ?/" panel). 
Density .725 gm/ cc 
Weight 2,805 Ib. M 
Internal Bond 90 psi 
Face Strength 275 psi 
MOR 2,400 psi 
MOE 500,000 psi 
Yo Hour Swell 3.096 
24 Hour Swell 4.076 
24 Hour Absorption 10.0% 
Lineal Expansion 0.11% 
Moisture Content 3.0% 


Chicago Civic Center has more than 
70,000 sq. ft. of paneling with new 
Fire Retardant Novoply core. 


7. Painting and finishing. 


For surfaces that are to be painted, 
Eilled Fire Retardant Novoply should 
be specified. Common paint surface 
finishes can be applied directly to the 
filled surface without loss of surface 
quality. It is recommended that a fast 
drying short oil alkyd primer be applied 
before the final topcoat material. 
A pigmented lacquer, alkyd, or alkyd 
primer plus oil alkyd topcoat material 
is recommended. Clear lacquer and 
pigmented latex topcoats give unsatis- 
factory performance on filled surfaces 
during high humidity exposure. All ex- 
posed surfaces and edges must be 
sealed. 


8. Availability and technical services. 


Fire Retardant Novoply is available 
through 135 U.S. Plywood Corporation 
branches, and through building supply 
dealers. Our Architects’ Services Rep- 
resentatives will be happy to assist you 
with design and engineering problems 
and in suggesting specifications. 


Only U.S. Plywood Corporation 
makes Fire Retardant Novoply". 
777 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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REMOVABLE 
HEADER 


WATER COILS 


¢ Complete Drainability 
e Easily Cleaned 
¢ High Heat Transfer 


Completely drainable and easily cleaned, Acro- 
fin Type “R” coils are specially designed for 
installations where frequent mechanical clean- 
ing of the inside of the tubes is required. 

The use of 54” O.D. tubes permits the coil to 
drain completely through the water and drain 
connections and, in installations where sediment 
is a problem, the coil can be pitched in either 
direction. The simple removal of a single gas- 
keted plate at each end of the coil exposes every 
tube, and makes thorough cleaning possible 
from either end. 


The finned tubes are staggered in the direc- 
tion of air flow, resulting in maximum heat 
transfer. Casings are standardized for easy in- 
stallation. Write for Bulletin No. R-50. 


AEROFIN 


CORPORATION 


101 Greenway Ave., Syracuse 3, N.Y, 


Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of fan system 
apparatus. List on request. 
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Risers * Stages - Shells 


Be sure... Buy from the leader! 


The Wenger Corporation specializes in designing 
products for the performing arts. Wenger's creative 
engineering developed the famed “modular concept” 
— Result: Wenger products are adaptable, durable, 
and attractive. . . They set up and take down with 
amazingly little time and effort. . . They require mini- 
mum storage space. Wenger products carry a full 
warranty against defects in materials and crafts- 
manship. 
Phone or write today for: 


e detailed information on band, orchestra, seated chorus, or 
standing chorus risers 

e detailed information on portable indoor, outdoor, or mobile 
stages 

e detailed information on choral, symphonic, or mobile 
acoustical shells 

e planning assistance for improving your performing area, or 
designing a new one 

e complimentary copy of new book entitled, "Performing 
Area Acoustics" 

e 1965-66 complete line catalogue, including risers, stages, 
shells, chair-stands, etc. 

e information regarding our custom design construction service 


Wenger 


57B Wenger Building € Owatonna, Minn. 55060 
Telephone 507-451-3010 


SUPERIOR LOCKERS 
“TAKE IT”... like no others 


Kick-Proof 

Slam-Proot 

Pilfer-Proof 
* Ventilated 


for quick drying 
* Pre-assembled 
all welded — (no bolts) 
* Box and Wardrobe 
any combination 


* 9 Colors 
baked epoxy finish 


Extra heavy construction, 
designed especially for 
athletic locker rooms. 
Superior in quality as well 
as name. 


Corridor gates for 
traffic control 


Refer to "Sweets" or 


i request further details 


SUPERIOR WIRE & IRON PRODUCTS, INC. 


16400 S. LATHROP AVENUE/HARVEY, ILLINOIS 
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Armstrong offers the widest variety of resilient floors. 
The best is the one that suits your design. 


Queensborough Baptist Church, Shreveport, Louisiana. Architect: 
Frey Associates—Shoemaker-Colbert-Brodnax, Architects-Engineers, 


Shreveport. General Contractor: Southern Builders, Inc., Shreveport. 
Flooring Contractor: Stephenson Floor Covering, 


Inc.. Shreveport. 


For the quadrant-shaped narthex of this dramatic, 
new church, the architect wanted the quiet and warmth 
of resilient floors—along with a distinctive contem- 
porary design effect. Montina Vinyl Corlon—one of 
over 25 different kinds of Armstrong floors for commer- 
cial interiors—was chosen because its color and tex- 
ture helped achieve the desired effect. After the Mon- 
tina Corlon was laid, 14”-wide Vinyl Corlon Decorator 
Strips were cut into the floor to form three-foot-square 
"blocks" ... creating a special custom treatment that 
beautifully integrates the floor with the overall design 
of the building. For easier maintenance and added ef- 
fect, borders along outside walls feature self-coved 
Montina in a contrasting color. 


HERE, THE BEST IS MONTINA CORLON. 


Because Armstrong offers the widest variety of re- 
silient floors, your Armstrong Architect-Builder-Con- 
tractor Representative can make an objective recom- 
mendation for the floors best suited to your design. For 
more information on any Armstrong floor, call your 
Armstrong representative, or write Armstrong, 303 
Sage Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


SPECDATA: Montina Vinyl Corlon [7] Available in sheet material in 
rolls 6’ wide up to 90' long; .090" thick. 0 19 colorings. O Veined vinyl 
chips inlaid in translucent vinyl. C] Moisture-resistant Hydrocord back- 
ing. Can be installed above, on, or below grade. C) Excellent durability, 
ease of maintenance, resistance to heel damage. C Superior resistance 
to grease, staining, chemicals. 0 Color pigments resistant to cleaning 
agents and light. O Load limit: 100 Ibs. per sq. in. bearing surface. 


Montina. Hydrocord, and Corlon are registered trademarks of Armstrong Cork Company. 


FLOORS BY (Arm st ron g 


